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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


facture a superior quality of Bells. .. .. Special 
rom to Church, College, and Academy Bells... 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 38 = 


Special Educational Notices. 
PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R./. 


Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


in September. 
33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A first-class institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 


courses of stud Next term will begin “ 31. Send for 
catalogue. yof J. D. SMITH, A Principal. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. Ww. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. 31h 


MASS. 


Devoted wholly to College work. 
Tuition and other College fees remitten to all students 
needing aid. Boarp my COLLEGE HALL, $3.00 a week. 
Next examination for admission, September 8. 
For catalogues apply to 
3rd . A. CHADBOURNE, President. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schoois, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Ww. F, Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the a) epruaprante Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School o Theology—Dean, Rev. J: E. Latimer, 1). D. 
School of Law— Dean, Hon. Geo. . Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine— Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts— Dean, Kev. J.W. Lindsay, D. D. 
College o of Music— —Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Brown UNIV ERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douctas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DRrvRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


penses moderate ; ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smit, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, >. G. Brown. D.D. 


UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Laneston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


[ELINOIs COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college f high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. Sturtevant, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIV ERSITY, 
Vi. REGORY ent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
~ COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
TOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F, Macoun, D. td 
NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 


_25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


State Normal School, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Candidates for admission will be examined on Tuesday, 
August 31, at 9.00 a m. 
uition and text-books are free. Pecuniary aid is given 
to needy pupils, 
A new x dvanced Class will be formed at the beginning of | > 


the term. For circulars app! & 
gid B. HAGAR, Principal. 


Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 
Examinations for Women. 


The third examinations for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in Boston or Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April ust, 1876. Circulars of explan- 
ation will be sent free to any address, and a pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
- will be forwarded upon receipt of 25 cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also of the 
time (day and hour), will be sent to all candidates on April 
15th, 1876, 

Address SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 68 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 32d 


L4¥ DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa Ci The edeventh annual course begins 
Pron . egular course completed in one year 
and degree adits to practice. Advanced course or seco! 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
4 logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
AN& logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 
ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, | Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
For particulars address C. H. Fowxgr, D. Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. errr A.M +» Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy. 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—tilen M. "Soule, ad 
College of Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
nnister, D 
College of Medicine — b., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. -M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. AS. irector. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rotoren, N.Y. For 
| catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B, ANDERSON. 


QT. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gatngs, D.D., President. 25 


UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the the following 


rtments organized: 

ll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of and Surgeous— F. H M.D, 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort. A. , Dean. 


For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M. ” Registrar. 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the 
dent, EpwarD H. Macitt, | Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Kurs, Prest. 


ors ey College Hill, Mass , niles from 
Boston). H. Capgn, President. For :a.ogue and 
bed. Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


ro open to all uates without charge. Tuition $50. ~ her 
fal course, or en per term. A thoroughly sy 
ounne < study, with daily exercises in P| 


ing and Practice 
For catalogues or information address 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State ~ gh College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Chemical, 


ear opens in August and closes in Ma 
Address s Prof. J. A. . Benton m 


D2=* : THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May 
opens in September. Address the Presiden >» a 
Hust, D. adison, N. J... 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


A orintor MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr Dr. J.’ V. Lansine, G, Albany, ! N.Y. Y. 


BELLEVuE! HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, Jr., Secretary. be, 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE “of the the C City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes 7he Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp. 50 a year. West furnished. Address 
Ropert 5 D., 137 West t 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
For circulars address A, Murpny, M.D. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. 
Frrz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMEOPATHIC MED, COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical repognee. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C Papas, 426 East 26th street. 


U™y:s OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
adel; For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. bax 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


Oak- 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


Brook LYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY. 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocunann, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 


lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Sracegy, Schenectady, N. Y. 


.| pares Boys “ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
— | ARAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares cee 


most thorough manner, Address W. 
| BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 


S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. ‘Address 


W. S. Smern, Cazenovia, 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 

street, Boston. Classical Scientific, Military 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. us 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. hree courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 
New school building. 
Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 
Thorough course in each department. 
Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 
No place for drones or imbeciles. esc moderate. 
For catalogue address the Princi 
“MOWRY _& GOFF, 


— HALL, 
NEW HAVEN NN. 
Boarding and Day Scho Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. x September 22d. 
29 m Miss ¥ P. Principal. 


ANTON AC Samy, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 

school year, comp’, “wg Aug. 25 Presents superior 
advantages, advantages. Apply . Degrine, Principal. 26m 
CGPREYLocy NsTITuTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire’ Cty, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
Sollege or for the Scientific School. For 

catalogues Benj. F. Mivts, A.M., Principal. 


Det ACADEMY, East R.L 
Rano 5 Department of Boston University. Prepares 
both sexes for any college. First ass Musical 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Se Nass. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, | 16 2z 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. Coin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowneg, Troy, 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
™ College Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C, F. CHanpier, E. 4gth St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this !n- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Sogneonas has been added. For circulars. apply to Rev. 
WILLIAM ARRIS, Princeton, N. 


was ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER hy = INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ass WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A Nay Fad for ladies. t Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address . Bucsesz, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG SAnenS, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxgty,Ph.D. 


departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxns- 
Leg, Principal. 10 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 9 


Conn. Home School for Boys and Girls. 

care and instruction. Address Captain it 
Bucktyn, A. 


NEW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family s snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28m 


RINCETON COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Coutins, or Rev. Wittiam Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. 30m 


(N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8; 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 


Send for circular to Messrs. WriGuT& Donatp. 


COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, 
A Boarding and Day ‘School. 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. tite. Locxwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAM Tuompson, Rector. 


S*; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 

health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best a 

Apply to H. T. Fucver, Principal. 5 3m 


GERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Sreseins, A.M. 


Wares SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


out the 
the Chancellor, Wm. G. HamMMonp, Iowa City, Ia. _30m 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansvitle, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Ts one of the largest and most successful nic Institu- 
tions in America, and for invalids seeking bold ana Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasona 

Cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 


cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testim etc. Address, as 
27 H. JACKSON. 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS ; 
Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emm. Le Maou. 55 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts, For by translator, Miss A. L. Pacs, 

iy teachers and educators 
50 cents. 20m 


Danvers, Mass,, who will su 
with sample copies on receipt 


Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. lke Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, a. For 
Pee os containing courses of study in Departments of 


Cc. Prov 
Prot P. Dean of Faculty of Science.” 


MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
dents ef both sexes in e departments, each 
havin full corps of instructors. . T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, Westminster, Md. 27 
COLLEGE, Willi 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. Cuapsourneg, Pres’t. 
UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Joszrpx Cummines, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., the President. 
y4es COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For address the Prin., Miss Emity Newson. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
A Family and Da School for both sexes. Address 


NaTHANiEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 244m 


INST., Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Yo 
A School of a in every con- 
feasedly one of the best seminaries for you New 
ll departments thoroughly sustained ; ve 
instructors. Send for catélages. Prot 
GREENE, Principal Ay 


LADIES’ | West Lebanon, 
N. H. States in the Unien. | recei 
Hiram Orcutt, A. ay 12 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the best private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is part y recom- 


saonded hers and students of Music. A 1, will be 
wi ot all times. Address, or call at PEC PRSILEA'S 


| 
| ; 
| 
WILLIAMS | 
| 
| 
| 
| P | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


if 


NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
is a readin — in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS— Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M. C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. S 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00 ; ure term, $105.00; 


ex, 
rator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 
Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATY, OH70. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 30th 
and continues till the 

ebruary 


middle of F ’ 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 
The special feature 
= of this College is the 
attention paid to C/in- 
= ical Instruction—the 
advantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, are un- 
. The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at this College 
m™ is less than at any 
other institution in the 
country offering equal 
advantages. 
For information as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M_D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wa. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipenrt. 
T. Eggieston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

r is L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chem . 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics <a 
John H. Van A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physi 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


the Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosoph 
viz: — 1. Civil Engineering Il. Mining Ragiesring; 111. 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. Analyt- 


ical and Applied Chemistry. Ser 
didates for a degree ma arrangemen 


mation. 
_ Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of apparatus, i drawing-room, 


.and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 


2 in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

ts in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of § Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 

Expenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by scholarships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 


The usual Academie course of four years for the degree 
 * "Philosophical course ef two years for the degree 
“7 Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
* Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 


eges. 
aminations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
For Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
25m College Hill, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875 
Regular course of study two years. 
has been established for 


A Special and Advanced 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen _ of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Strocxwa tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


OwPERTH WAIT & C20.'8 
Epucationat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematica! Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,§ 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pusiic AnD 
Private ScHoo.s, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound 1m stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 

BOSTWICK & CO., Publishers, 

26 m COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


Medical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a 
. THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, 


and a Summer 


eliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 


September 15, 1875, and continue until the awe Regular Session. During the Preliminary Term, clin- 


ical and didactic lectures will be 
March, 1876. 


n precisely th 
Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on in the Regular 


FACULTY. 


, September 29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 


xf _ ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 
AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 


Professor rinci ractice of Surgery with Diseases 

of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 

Professor of ic S » Fractures and Disloca- 


tions, 
ALEXANDER B. M 
Professor 


| FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Di 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Gynzcology. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY M D. 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy, and 
Secretary of the Faculty. 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, M.D, 
of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


of Women. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 

of Ophthalmology and q 
JOHN P. GRAY, M.D. 

Prof. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D, 
Professor of Pathological and Practical Anatomy. (Demon- 
of Anatomy.) 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 


Ma for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, including Clinical Lectures pkaeaee $140 00 


F Contos, iving regulatiens i information address Secretary 
of the College, Pror. AUSTIN FLINT, | Hospital Colleen 27m 


An Indispensable Requisite 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


"GET THE BEST. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 


“THE BEsT PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 

s47~ A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, and supplied by the 
Government to every pupil at West Point. 

Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
George P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best Amer- 
ican and European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man, What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary ? 

A New Feature. 

To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster’s 

Unabridged, we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Uctavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


te The National Standard. 


Proof, 2O to Il. 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the coun- 
try in 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any per- 
son, on application, the statements of more than 100 k- 
sellers from every section of the country. 
te If, as has been affirmed, “ usage is the law of lan- 
guage,”’ what stronger proof is possible than the above, of 
what is the usage, and consequently the Standard of the 
people of the United States? And how important to edu- 
cators to secure the adoption of Readers, and other Text- 
Books, based on such a guide? 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfringfeld, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 4 


Webster’s School Dictionaries. 
Webster's Prim’y School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
Common School 214 


High School 297 
Counting House with numerous illus- 


trations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
O., New York. 33a 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manuat labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Brownina, 
KoeniG, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Celleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
pices’ at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
import 


ed at a less pe. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that = od will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch $45.00 
For 2-inch 65.00 
For 4-inch 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch 840.00 
For 16-inch Plate................... 45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS, 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, if? Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A, M. 23 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 56 by 8 Inches. 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
c'ass No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition aed Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
204 be epee and erased thousands 

times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
.ail price, 10 cents 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 

Address. 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Author of “ Word-Book Series,” “‘ Outlines of History,” 
Language Lessons,” &c. 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Designed as a Class-book for Pri and Intermediate 


Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 128 pages, 
8vo. (Ready about Sept. 1st.) 


COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special G aphy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “‘ ELEMENTARY 

Grocrarny” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “CompLete GeoGrapuy” on receipt of $1.00, if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


II. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIO. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

_ 462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. . 

192 pages. Price $1.50. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 80 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuirte has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including Todos 
trial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal. and Figure 
Drawing, &c. 


NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 


- nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 

A Lines and their Combinations ....Price 60 cents. 

B Cubic Deagrams Price 60 cents. 

C Light and Shade .......++.0+++++ Price 60 cents. 

D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


*,* Tur Epucationar Reporter for July will be sent - 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 
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The Fairy Shell. 


One day, when wandering on the shore 
That once was owned by Marinell, 
I found within a clefted rock 
A strangely twisted, curious shell 
With spiral whorls of pearly white, 
And hollows tinged with roseate light. 


This shell possessed a wondrous power, 
For, placed against the listener's ear, 

He heard, though gentle, faint, and low, 
The tones of those he held most dear ; 

Though parted far by land or wave, 

The faithful shell an echo gave. 


“Oh, happy gift to man,” said I ; 
“ More precious than the painter’s art; 
How oft shalt thou, in distant climes, 
Console the ever-faithful heart, 
Bring back the cherished voice again, 
And take from absence half its pain.” 


“Vain are thy thoughts,” a nymph replied ; 
“ For those who own it will lament 

That never, through its echoes faint, 
Can tidings from the loved be sent ; 

The distant sound is only caught, 

But never word or message brought. 


“*T will only waken yearnings vain ; 
’Twill only pierce the heart anew, 
And bring to mind with tenfold pain 
The anguish of the last adieu. 

When all is lost beyond recall, 
*Tis better far a veil should fall.” . 


She ceased. I turned, and threw the shell 
Beneath the tossing, foaming tide ; 
Too well can memory waken grief, 
That man should seek for aught beside. 
Love needs it not; for love can last 


When all the things of time are past. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


— What is wanted is conscience in the common 
school—conscience properly developed and instructed. 
It is not necessary to tell a teacher capable of instruct- 
ing young children and worthy of being entrusted with 
such a serious responsibility, how to secure this object. 
If ordinary teachers are not sufficiently rich in re- 
Sources, why not make this, of all branches, a specialty? 
Every teacher enjoys a constant and rare opportunity, 
if he will prepare himself for it and seek wise occasions 
to profit his pupils. —Zion’s Herald. 

— To have a well-furnished mind, read much ; to 
have a well-disciplined, study much. For fluency of 
Speech, converse much ; for accuracy, write much. For 
mental acumen, compare and discriminate ; for moral 
force, pray and act, 


cients in some favorite art or science. Their gather- 
ings were for the advancement of opinions and views 
which ripe scholarship alone could put forth. These 
academies were established sometimes by government, 
sometimes by voluntary association. In ancient times 
the chief exercises were oral discussions or conferences ; 
in later times they consisted of papers upon some se- 
lected or appointed topic, to be read and published in 
the transactions of the association. In this sense, the 
American Institute of Instruction is an Academy, and 
as such has done invaluable work in the advancement 
of the theory and practice of education. Long may it 
continue to receive contributions from men such as 
Wayland, Pierpont, Mann, Bailey, Carter, Page, and 
host$ of others whese examples and inspiring thoughts 
remain, though their voices will be heard no more 
among us. 

From the time of Plato to the present we have had 
Academies of Science, Academies of the Fine Arts, and 
Academies for the promotion of almost every particular 
science or art that has received a name. 

When or by what means the term began to waver 
from its original application is not clear. It seems that 
the Academies at Paris, Stockholm, and Berlin, at 
sometime became, in part, institutions for instruction. 
It is certain that the Dissenters in England, at an early 
period, employed the term for their schools or semi- 
naries of learning. But the Academies of the Dissent- 
ers were schools for higher as well as secondary in- 
struction. John Milton seems first to have given this 
name to his ideal of a seminary. In his famous Tract- 
ate on Education, he says: “The first thing is to find 
out a spacious house and ground about it fit for an 
Academy, and big enough to lodge one hundred and 
fifty persons.” He goes on to say,—* This place should 
be at once both school and university, not needing a 
remove to any other house of scholarship.” His idea 
was that the boy should enter the Academy at twelve, 
and complete his whole course of instruction at twenty- 
one, unless he was to enter upon some special calling. 

The term Academy as used in New England was 
adopted near the close of the Revolutionary War to 
designate a school of a humbler character,—one whose 
office should be to prepare students for higher institu- 
tions of learning. It is this idea of the Academy which 
I propose to present in this paper. at | 

First, then, let us seek for the p/ace of the Academy 
as here understood. 

Dividing all instruction into primary, secondary, 
and superior, I place the Academy as a school for sec- 


ondary instruction ; it is a middle school, and answers, 


to find the exact place of the Academy it will be neces- 
Sary to examine the organization, character, aim, and 
spirit of these different schools. 


Of all the above-named schools, the private school 
has the widest range in every respect. It is sometimes 
a sub-primary school —an infant school, to relieve moth- 
ers of the care of their young children. It is some- 
times a primary school, having simply the character- 
istic and aim of a primary school, and nothing more. 
It is sometimes a school for secondary instruction ex- 
clusively, sometimes for primary and secondary com- 
bined. It is sometimes a school for higher instruction, 
or for all kinds of instruction combined. It comes 
into existence, not by any act of incorporation, not by 
municipal or State authority, but by the voluntary act 
of its teacher or teachers. It has no public recognition, 
as have Academies, high schools, normal schools, or 
technical schools. Yet, it may be made as public as 
its principal chooses to make it. It may be exclusive 
or not at the will of the teacher. Its courses of study 
may be limited or extended to suit the fancy of its 
founder, or the tastes of its supporters. It controls its 
own terms, determines its own hours of study, makes 
its own classifications, establishes its own rules, and 
may have everything its own way, provided it can find 
patronage enough to sustain it. We have many excel- 
lent private schools doing precisely the same work as 
our Academies, and doing it well, as several eminent 
examples in this city abundantly prove. But private 
schools are not Academies. They lack many elements 
necessary to the latter. The Academy is a public 
school ; the private school, as its name indicates, is not. 
The Academy is under a board of control, to which the 
teachers are responsible ; the private school has no 
such control. The Academy is. limited in its range of 
studies ; the private school has no such limits except as 
circumstances impose them. The Academy, or that 
Academy which this paper advocates, has an endow- 
ment, and is thereby able to place its advantages within 
the reach of all deserving students, however indigent ; 
the private school has no endowment, and must from 
the necessities of the case depend upon tuition-bills for 
its support. The Academy may be, and often is estab- 
lished in some small town to accommodate an extended 
rural district ; the private school, to prosper, must be 
established in some populous town or city, and thus be- 
comes practically 2 local school. The sfirit of the 
Academy is in a high degree cassica/, whereas that of 
the average private school is scientific, in order to meet 
the wants of its patrons. The aim of the Academy is 


mainly to prepare the student for college—that of the 
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private school, with the exceptions already mentioned, is 
to meet the wants of the citizens who patronize them. 
The one is calculated to mould public sentiment, while 
the other adapts itself to the sentiments of those who 
support it. 

The normal school imparts secondary instruction ; 
and taking the best types of these schools, | am con- 
vinced that few middle schools can be found which do 
it better. They are public schools, exist mainly by ap- 
propriations from the State, are free to any residing in 
the State, and are usually open to any out of the State, 
who will comply with certain reasonable conditions. 
Why should not these displace Academies altogether? 
This question is readily answered when we consider 
the character and aim of the instruction given. Sec- 
ondary instruction may be divided into ¢c/assical and 
scientific, or English. As has already been intimated, 
the classical instruction is limited to that which is nec- 
essary to prepare for college. It is the chief aim of 
the Academy to give this kind of secondary instruction. 
On the other hand, it is not the aim of the normal 
school to give classical instruction at all. It may be 
done, and is done in some instances. Neither is it the 
chief aim of the normal school to give instruction in 
the higher English branches. It must do this whenever 
there is need of it. The grand idea of a normal school 
is to unfold the art of teaching, and to develop in its 
students the power to teach. But to do this, the sub- 
jects to be taught and subjects lying beyond them must 
be so thoroughly mastered as to become perfectly fa- 
miliar. Hence the necessity of secondary instruction. 
It is worthy of note that instruction in normal schools 
is styled Academic when it aims merely to unfold the 
principles of the subject in hand, and Morma/ when it 
aims to show in what order, and by what methods they 
should be presented in the act of teaching. Normal 
school instruction, then, differs from Academic not 
merely in its subjects, but in its main purpose. Normal 
schools are not Academies, and never should be. They 
cannot take the place of Academies. 

But what of technical schools? Do they supply the 
place of Academies? They are public schools ; they 
are usually open to all; they are furnished with the 
best facilities—facilities far exceeding, in their peculiar 
line, those of the most thoroughly equipped Academies. 
They are in most cases well-endowed, and scarcely 
without exception, impart a kind of instruction that 
cannot be equalled in the Academy. Indeed, from the 
fact, that the student is made to work out the principles 
involved by a resort to the battery, the retort, or the 
anvil, the instruction well deserves the appellation which 
it has already received—that of /aboratory teaching. 
That which the learner acquires by the mere study of 
abstract principles is often only half his own; that 
which he sees displayed before his eyes by the teacher’s 
own skillful experiments impresses him profoundly ; 
that which his own hands work out, by experiments 
conducted by himself, is thoroughly wrought into the 
fibres of his being. This last, to a great extent, is the 
teaching in our technical schools. But the aim of this 
instruction is to prepare the student immediately for 
some useful calling—not for a higher course of instruc- 
tion. Our technical schools can but furnish many prac- 
tical hints to the. scientific department of our Acade- 
mies. But they could not, without a loss of name and 
character, devote four years of the student’s time to 
the study of Latin and Greek. It would be a palpable 
abuse of the plan and design of such institutions. 

I have now to consider the high school ; and, since 
there are not a few who claim for it the power to supply 
secondary instruction to all, of whatever condition or 
circumstance, its claims deserve careful attention. 
Like the Academy, the high school is a public school ; 
but, unlike the Academy, it is made so by municipal 
and not State enactment. It is a /oca/ school, whereas 
the Academy is a public school open to all of every 
State, city, village, or hamlet throughout the entire 
country. Both are fre schools—/ree because they give 


that kind of instruction which tends to liberalize the 
mind, setting it free from the bonds of prejudice and 
ignorance ; /ree because they are open to all who com- 
ply with the conditions of admission. And yet there 
is a difference. So far as the pupil is concerned, the 
high school is free to all within the city limits who can 
pass the requisite examination. Rich or poor, high or 
low, he can enjoy its privileges without money and with- 
out price. The expense of his education is paid by a 
tax laid upon all the citizens, whether they have chil- 
dren to educate or not. The Academy is open to all 
in the city or out of it who can pass the requisite exam- 
inations, and are able themselves, through their parents 
or guardians, or by means of a foundation to meet the 
necessary expenses. In the one case there is a tax 
bill, in the other a tuition bill. In the case of the high 
school, the whole property of the city is laid under con- 
tribution for its support, and as I believe justly—though, 
I am aware, many think otherwise. In case of the prop- 
erly endowed Academy, the /umds are first laid under 
contribution to lower the price of tuition to a//, and to 
make it entirely free to the wecessities, and then what- 
ever remains to defray necessary expenses must take 
the form of tuition bills. Be it remembered also that 
he who pays the tuition bill to the Academy, located, it 
may be, in another State, is not exempt from the tax 
bill in his own town or city. In this respect he is in 
the same condition as he who patronizes a private school, 
college, or professional school. 

Thus constituted and thus limited, can the high 
school furnish to the entire community that scientific 
and classical instruction which our first-class Academies 
are now giving? By no means. It is impossible for 
the average high school to awaken that enthusiasm for 
classical learning which the future college course de- 
mands. It is impossible for it to give that attention to 
the details of classical study, which is required to pre- 
pare a young man for college. Originating, as it does, 
from the people, it is but right and just that it should 
furnish that 4ind of education which the people most 
need ; and that is not classical, but scientific, mercan- 
tile, and practical. It is but here and there a boy de- 
velops the taste or aptitude for an extended classical 
course. When such an instance occurs it is doing 
great injustice to the boy himself to keep him in a 
school where there is little or no inspiration, and an un- 
certain guidance in his peculiar line of study. A school 
whose spirit is eminently classical is needed for him. 
Such a school is the Academy, or the private school es- 
tabiished for the explicit purpose of doing the work of 
the Academy. 

True it is that in our large cities there may be two 
high schools,—one for a scientific or mercantile educa- 
tion, and one for a classical. And when public senti- 
ment is equal to it, these two kinds of school, separate 
and distinct, actually exist ; as in Boston, for example, 
where the English High School and the Latin Grammar 
School stand side by side. But these instances are 
rare. In cities of smaller size, as in Providence, for 
example, the one high school maintains two depart- 
ments: the Classical and the English. In such cases 
boys can be well prepared for college ; the appropriate 
work of the Academy is well done. But in cities like 
Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, Concord, and hosts of 
others, the one high school is not divided into depart- 
ments, but may have classes in Latin and Greek, 
mingled with classes in the various higher English 
studies ; and here, in what may be called the true type 
of the high school, arises the objection named above, 
Some of them give excellent classical instruction ; but 
in most of them there is a radical defect. 

But what is to be done for the rural portions of our 
wide country? Are they to have no provisions for sec- 
ondary instruction? Surely they cannot have such 
from high schools. It is but vain talk to urge the plan of 
uniting some four or more townships under a kind of con- 
federate muncipality for the purpose of maintaining a 


high school. You all know enough of the jealousies 


of such townships to see an insurmountable obstacle to 
any such arrangement. Even in towns containing large 
villages, it has been found next to impossible to estab- 
lish a high school, owing to the conflicting claims set 
up by these subordinate communities. 

The only practical way to furnish the needed in 
struction is to establish at some accessible point a first- 
class Academy. And here arises the question: How 
many such institutions are needed to supply the gen- 
eral want? At the period when public high schools 
were unknown, some seventy-five or eighty years ago, 
Academies, so called, sprang up in great numbers in 
the more flourishing towns of New England. They 
came into existence chiefly by contributions from the 
more wealthy citizens. Sometimes they were incor- 
porated, and sometimes they were not. Frequently 
they were a kind of private school, established in the 
center of some flourishing village, and were often kept 
up only two or three terms in a year. They seldom 
had any funds, and consequently were unable to stand 
the severe trials to which such schools, sooner or later, 
must be subjected. Fortunately, in the improvement 
of the public school they have been swept away, or con- 
verted into local high schools. But the permanently 
endowed Academies still remain, nay, are really elevated 
by the change. Not far from the close of the last cen- 
tury it became very much the fashion for these Acad- 
emies in Massachusetts to apply to the General Court 
for State aid. In a discriminating report made by the 
Legislature in 1797, by a committee, of which Nathan 
Dane, of Beverly, was chairman, it was urged that 
State aid should be withheld unless an Academy had 
an unoccupied territory of at least 30,000 inhabitants. 
If that was the lowest limit before high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and technical schools were established, 
the number of inhabitants warranting an Academy 
should now be greatly increased. Perhaps no rule 
better than the law of supply and demand can now be 
given. One thing seems to be well settled. No Acad- 
emy can flourish for any length of time unless, in its 
periods of adversity, it can fall back upon its endow- 
ment. Those institutions which have had funds at 
their command have survived and flourished, notwith- 
standing the many changes which have come over our 
educational systems. 

The place of Academies in our system of education 
can, then, be clearly stated. They are secondary 
schools of the highest order, established at convenient 
positions to accommodate all classes, whether in city or 
country, with the highest type of classical instruction. 
Very few academies, however, can afford to wholly 
set aside the scientific or English department. I know 
of but one which, from the pressure of classical stu- 
dents, has been able to expend its whole force in pre- 
paring boys for coJlege, and that is Phillips Academy, 
at Exeter, N. H. Within a few years the trustees of 
that school voted to abandon the English department 
altogether.* 

The classical is, and should be, the predominant de- 
partment ; yet the scientific in most of these schools is 
a necessity, and should be vigorously maintained. It 
supplies a real want to many who never go beyond, and 
rot unfrequently creates in others who originally in- 
tended to go no farther, a thirst for knowledge which 
nothing but the full classical course can satisfy. 

I will now speak briefly of the work of the Acad- 
emy. It is primarily the work of awakening to intel- 
lectual activity and self-reliance the minds of those 
who are just emerging from the period of unquestioning 
trust. It is the work of setting the mind free from the 
whims and fancies of early life. It is the work of cre- 
ating and stimulating the spirit of research. It is the 
work of lifting the mind to a higher plane of thought 


* After making this statement at the meeting of the Institute, I 
was informed that the Adams Academy, at Quincy, Mass., is a 


school for the exclusive preparation of boys for college. I was 
also informed by the principal of the Exeter Academy, Mr. Per- 
kins, that the trustees have restored the scientific department of 


that school. 
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and sentiment. Primary instruction is adapted to the 
mind before it reaches the period of independent 
thought. There is in the life of every one a time 
when the opening vision extends beyond the _hori- 
zon of home-life and looks with an uncertain 
gaze upon scenes as new as they are bewil- 
dering. The sensibilities are awakened, sometimes 
thrilled ; old notions fade ; cherished prejudices crum- 
ble; opinions once entertained with a kind of super- 
stitious reverence, give way, and in its distraction the 
mind looks up for some one to direct. It is the work 
of the Academy to give direction and guidance to the 
mind thus aroused. Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Not the novice ; not the politician ; not the worship- 
per of mammon, — but the experienced educator, — the 
high-toned, Christian gentleman, like the late Dr. Tay- 
lor, of Andover, or the far-famed Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
It has been the grand error in the management of too 
many of our Academies that inexperienced teachers 
have been placed at the head of them. It requires the 
highest order of talent to teach the student just entering 
upon a higher course of study how to use his mind, 
how to master the problems in science or language 
which will confront him from day to day. It requires 
judgment and a high degree of discernment so far to 
predict the future of a boy as to put him upon the right 
course of study. Many a boy sent to the Academy for 
the purpose of acquiring a higher knowledge of Eng- 
lish studies should be encouraged to enter the classical 
department, and not unfrequently a boy sent directly to 
the classical department should be dissuaded from con- 
tinuing in it because of his incapacity for a high order 
of culture. 

The work of the Academy is eminently the work of 
preparation for college. 

If possible, a more vigorous and thorough training is 
needed in the preparatory than in the college course. 
He who does not get acomplete drill in the elements of 
Latin and Greek in his preparatory course, will never 
get it. The work is drill-work on the earliest steps in 
the acquisition of these languages. 

If one who is engaged in another department may 
be permitted to make a suggestion, as to what these early 
steps are, or should be, I should say that there is need 
of associating ‘hought and form by processes far more 
vigorous and effective than those which have prevailed 
in most of our preparatory schools. In all my early 
experience I did not translate Latin or Greek. I first 
destroyed the proposed Latin or Greek sentences by re- 
arranging the words and phrases and clauses, often feel- 
ing amazed that so distinguished an orator as Cicero 
did not know better than indulge in combinations so 
odd and vexatious, — and then I did my best to give 
English words for the foreign words. Of course, the 
result was neither Latin nor English. Even the verbal 
forms had but little power to suggest the shades of 
thought. There was no instinctive and spontaneous 
apprehension of an unfinished past act when my eyes 
met Scribebat, monebat, ambulabat,—or of a finished act 
when it glanced at Scripsit, monuit, or ambulavit. I 
could say, in answer to a question, that the one form in- 
dicated a progressive act, and the other a finished act ; 
but I did not feed the difference when I met the forms. 
Drill exercises had given me no power over these forms. 
I made little or no progress toward that mastery of the 
Latin forms which makes them instantaneously sug- 
gestive of the thought. As to Latin idiom, so far as I 
knew anything of it, I abhorred it. What was my ex 
perience must be the experience of any one who was 
taught as I was. Let a reasonable portion of the time 
of each class be given to oral or black-board exercises, 
in which a thought shall be given, — the whole class, if 
Possible, being at the black-board,— and each pupil 
shall do his best to express it in Latin words and Latin 
idioms, Then let the order be reversed ; let the Latin 
idiom be given, and let the class, with the utmost 
Promptness, give a good English expression for it. 
Then let the thought be varied in respect to tense, 


mood, person, number, case, or in any of its essential 
parts. The student in this way must learn to discrimi- 
nate as he looks at Latin forms. The same is true of 
Greek, or of any other language. One set of appli- 
ances is utterly insufficient ; a great variety of method 
is needed. In reading a Latin author, how much 
might be gained by drawing attention to his peculiar- 
ities of expression ; how much by giving English equiv- 
alents of his sentences, or parts of sentences, or pe- 
culiar expressions, and by requiring Latin equivalents 
given in his style for every proposed thought. In this 
way thought and form may become instantaneously sug- 
gestive of each other. We need in our Academies 
men to whom this kind of work is pastime. We need 
this kind of work, and must have it to give our Acad- 
emies their true rank. 

So in the scientific department the work is the teach- 
ing uf principles, not books,—yet principles with or with- 
out books, as may be most convenient. Within the 
recollection of some of us, the thought of reaching a 
truth in Geometry by steps varying from those of Euclid, 
or of arranging the propositions in an order different 
from him, would have been regarded as an unwarrant- 
able innovation, if not an impossibility. Yet no stu- 
dent can become well acquainted with the principles of 
Geometry or Algebra except by constant application of 
them in new combinations, and in the solution of new 
problems. The entire fabric of a demonstratlon should 
be taken in pieces and exhibited in detail. The stu- 
dent will acquire very little real power who follows the 
steps of an author with unquestioning trust. 

Precisely so it is in Chemistry, in Physics, and in all 
the studies worthy of the student’s attention in the 
Academy. Its work in these respects is not different 
from that of any other Middle School. Its distinctive 
work has already been pointed out. 

One word respecting the relation which ought to exist 
between the different kinds of secondary schools. The 
time was when it was supposed that the Academy could 
make teachers, engineers, book-keepers, manufacturers, 
business men, and could prepare the young for any de- 
partment of human industry. It has now been found 
not only best, but possible, to divide this labor, assign- 
ing one part to the normal school, another to the tech- 
nical school, or the high school, and reserving the 
classical instruction for the Academy. Let these sev- 
eral schools, then, work harmoniously together, each re- 
joicing in the prosperity of the others, and all gener- 
ously vying with one another to produce in its own pe- 
culiar way the best possible results 


Recitations vs. Lectures. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


It must be acknowledged that what is known as the 
European method of teaching, as contrasted with what 
Europeans term our mechanism of hearing recitations, 
has at least the recommendation of consistency and 
common sense. The teacher in a European school is 
certainly a teacher. He comes before his class—it may 
be a class of children in arithmetic, or it may be a class 
of students in a university—having in his mind in full 
possession certain facts which the class are not sup- 
posed to know. He proceeds by means of spoken lan- 
guage to put them in possession of these ideas. They 
listen, note down important statements, write out what 
the professor has said after the lesson is over, read other 
authorities, and it may be all tested by oral or written 
examination at some future time. All this is thor- 
oughly consistent. It, moreover, produces thorough 
and painstaking students. Nowhere else in the world, 
it may be said, do we find research, in whatever depart- 
ment, so thoroughly carried out as in Germany, the 
home of this method of teaching. It makes no differ- 
ence at what time, or how suddenly, a country hitherto 
unimportant may loom up in the horizon of active mod- 
ern thought, through some new discovery of possible 


use to the world. Instantly upon its mention, there 
shall appear upon the bookseller’s shelves in Leipsic or 
Dresden, one or more books upon this very country, in 
which its natural capacities and its geographical pecul- 
iarities are fully discussed ; and this book is the ma- 
tured result of years of profound investigation of this 
very country hitherto unknown to fame, by some 
patiently-delving German. 

As far as results go, the German system of lectures, as 
it is called, seems to be very successful. We Americans 
taking our cue primarily from the English, as was natural, 
and altering it to suit our own ideas, proceed as follows : 
The pupils being all supplied with books containing the 
information which they are supposed not to have, the 
teacher assigns a certain lesson to be committed to 
memory. The child proceeds to read and re-read this 
lesson, till by successive repetitions the facts are me- 
chanically fixed in his memory, at least for a time. As 
he has the book at his command, he does not find it 
necessary to read at the first time with close atten- 
tion. He can read it again and again, producing 
quite a different result on his powers of attention and 
concentration from that produced with the German 
child, from the fact that he must hear and remember at 
the instant when his teacher is speaking. The facts 
and statements being thus mechanically drilled into the 
child’s mind, he is called up to recite, it may be in the 
course of an hour, and the teacher proceeds to ask him 
categorical questions on the text of the book. In this 
exercise he is generally aided by the author of the 
book, who bountifully supplies him at the foot of the 
page with copious questions, which, for greater conven- 
ience, are numbered and paragraphed to correspond to 
the text. These, in most cases, run as follows, taking 
for illustration our school histories: “ How many can- 
non were captured in this battle? Where did the 
army go next? What happened on the way? Who 
was killed by the accident at the powder-mill? Relate 
the incident. What was the result? What happened 
then? What is the subject of the next paragraph ?”’ 
One could write such questions forever, and be none the 
more fatigued. One could learn the answers to them 
forever and stand at the head of one’s class, and be 
none the wiser—nay, be much the more stupid, and 
grow like an exogen, to have a thicker skull of indurated 
mental hide with every one. 

I am not exaggerating the truth. Those pupils who 
do not fail to remember these bits of historical gossip 
are commended. The class are told that they may 
learn some few paragraphs more for the next lesson, 
and the farce is over for the day. 

Is it any wonder that foreigners comment upon the 

mechanism of our schools? Is it any wonder that we 
rear a race of children greedily anxious for gossip and 
for exciting details of crime in our newspapers? Is it 
any wonder that the largest number of books taken 
from our libraries are novels, of the poorest and most 
dissipating kind? 
And Harvard University only follows in the wake of 
our schools in its examinations for women, in that it 
gives them no assistance, no instruction, opens to them 
no laboratory, no cabinet—only says: “ There are your 
books ; go buy them, learn your lessons, and when you 
have satisfied yourselves and your teachers, when you 
know that you understand your work, come to me and I 
will say so, too. Truly, after the work has been done, 
and well done, of what avail is it to the student to be 
told so by a university that has refused to help in the 
work? There is no farce more amusing in its mock 
solemnity than these Harvard examinations. They are 
only paralleled by the famous scene of Dickens, where 
the father who, has nothing to give, magnificently be- 
stows his paternal benediction on his children, as if 
that would make it any easier for them to support him, 
as they had been doing for years. 

I do not mean to say that the recitation system should 
be abandoned, and the lecture system adopted. I 


think there is a more excellent way of hearing recita- 
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tions, however, than by examining on the contents of 
text-books ; and of that, and of the capabilities of the 
recitation plan, I will speak hereafter. 


Public Schools in Italy. 


The great interest in Italy which has been awakened 
by her recent efforts for freedom, unity, and education, 
has given occasion for many interesting articles in the 
English magazines. Among these we have seen noth- 
ing more interesting than an article on “ Elementary 
Education in Italy,” from MMacmillan’s Magazine, and 
republished in No. 1624 of Littell’s Living Age. In a 
little more than twelve years it seems there has been 
established a well-devised plan of public school instruc- 
tion, in many of its features much like the New-Eng- 
land system, and there are at this time in the limited 
kingdom of Italy and its islands of Sardinia and Sicily, 
34,200 day-schools, of which 18,243 are for boys, and 
12,732 for girls. The remainder are mixed schools. 
Besides these there are 9,000 private schools, in which 
about one hundred thousand children are taught. Out 
of four millions of children, about one million and 
three-quarters are under instruction. The schools are 
mainly primary schools, and two-thirds of the children 
are under twelve years of age. Thirty-six normal 
schools have been established for masters, and seventy- 
nine training schools for mistresses. Attendance upon 
the schools is made compulsory under penalty of fine, 
and to support the laws by the force of enlightened self- 
interest, it is now proposed that inability to read and 
write shall disqualify persons for holding even the 
smallest offices under government. A more severe 
penalty concerning ignorance is now apparently about 
to become law, which dooms the ignoramus to conscrip- 
tion, while it exempts his more enlightened brother. 

No one is admitted as a teacher in the Italian schools 
who has not attained the age of eighteen years, and no 
single class may contain above fifty pupils. The 
schools keep one session only, of six hours a day, of 
which one hour is taken for recess. Besides the read- 
ing, spelling, and writing, which in all schools must form 
the basis for every thing else, these little Italians are 
not only taught elementary zeography, grammar, and 
geometry, but drawing, and especially the use of lan- 
guage by the “dictation exercise,” precisely as this is 
done in our best schools. And this in Florence, where 
the school system only dates back ten years. Scripture 
history is taught, and the parents of any ten children of 
one religious sect, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish, may claim religious teaching of their own faith 
for their children. 

One item of especial interest to retiring teachers is 
the payment of pensions, which are provided one-third 
by the State and two-thirds by local taxation. 

We hope the brief outline here given of this highly 
interesting article will induce all teachers who have not 
already done so, to seek it at once and read it. It well 
repays careful perusal. H. W. 


— An amusing and instructive school drama, in four 
acts, has been recently produced in Westphalia. A 
lady of high birth pesters the painstaking rector of a 
higher school for girls with notes and letters innumera- 
ble, each and all reflecting upon the rector’s incompe- 
tency as an educator ; in the end, even a schoolmaster’s 
patience is exhausted, and the last letter from the lady 
is returned unopened ; forthwith the rector is called 
upon by a third party either to apologize to the lady or 
to fight a duel with her husband, a military man ; the 
schoolmaster, however, takes neither course, but lays an 
information against the officer and his cartel-bearer ; 
the former gets one day’s “ fortress,” and the latter has 
a fine of three marks imposed upon him, which, on his 
own appeal, is slightly altered to twenty-five marks. 
Tableau ! 

— Girard College, Philadelphia, is educating five 
hundred and fifty orphans. 


“Straws tell which way the wind blows.” 


We know not who is the author of this statement, but 
we honor the mind that put in condensed and sugges- 
tive form so important a truth. We hope it was some 
teacher, and that he knew the financial value of his say- 
ing, in the school-room. That term financial is advis- 
edly used. The relation of finance to teaching is uni- 
versally allowed to be intimate. 

Laying aside the question of authorship, we would 
that all the teachers of our country had fathomed, in 
their experience, the depth of this proverb. But some- 
times, in despondency, we are led to question whether 
they ever saw it. Hereby it is recommended that all 
the readers of the JouRNAL give it an hour’s careful 
study. It is further desired that examining boards adopt 
as one of their first questions in theory of teaching (of 
course most examine in didactics) this: Can you repeat 
understandingly the wise saying about straws? Or, if 
topics are preferred, it will be easy to announce school 
straws. We should have implicit confidence in the 
teacher who could grapple with that topic successfully. 
A satisfactory answer would argue long and valuable 
experience in the schoolroom ; for years are often nec- 
essary to educate the senses so that they are possessed 
of quick and keen discrimination. Many teachers, 
after years of experience, are unable to tell the direc- 
tion of the wind in the schoolroom, even by the coarse 
straws of position, manner, quality of voice, and inflec- 
tion. 

Let us go into the schoolroom a few minutes, and 
pick up some straws, and holding them up, see which 
way they tend. There is a large straw beneath that 
desk, where the books are so carefully thrown together. 
It is hardly necessary to raise that. It can go in but 
one direction. The wind sets strong from the quarter 
of carelessness. These strips of paper on the floor 
indicate the same breeze. Take a pen from the front 
desk. It has evidently been used, but the untarnished 
look is suggestive of the pen-wiper. That pen contra- 
dicts the other straws, or at least tells of counter-cur- 
rents meeting carelessness. Take also the lead pencils. 
They are fine straws, but good indicators. That one, 
with its exact, even point, shows neatness in character. 
Let the teacher question the value of his instruction in 
morals and manners, if all the other straws here do not 
point in the same direction. But look at this other pencil, 
with two inches of its length tapering to a point ; this 
moves to the wind of recklessness. The boy that made 
that point is a daring feilow You would better have a 
care over him, teacher! Yet, gently. He may be an 
M. C. some day. 

What does that pencil which you hold in your hand 
indicate? Sufficiency. No well-trained scholar ever 
cut the wood from the lead so far as is done there. 
The other pencil, with its point of less than a quarter 
of an inch, is moved by a strong current of the air of 
miserliness. 

Why multiply illustrations? You only smile at our 
fine points. Perhaps some of them are fine, but that is 
no sign of their insignificance. Insignificant should 
have no place in the teacher’s vocabulary of words. 
There is nothing in school, done or undone, said or 
unsaid, that is not a straw which may be used. Did we 
say may? Should is the proper auxiliary in this con- 
nection. 

Plainly, to be successful in school teaching, one must 
learn to treat those given him to instruct as individuals. 
Hence he must know the value of the slightest things 
that show qualities of mind. The idea of individual 
dealing is opposed to the frequent changing of teachers, 
to large classes, and not to enumerate farther, to a 
hundred other evils of our present school system. It 
is the ground-principle of successful training. But a 
word more about school straws. The teacher raises 
them to be most carefully watched of his pupils. I 
wonder if their vision is not microscopic sometimes, 


they note so exactly. This is a prolific topic. Some 


people wonder how a preacher or lecturer can allow 
himself to pen a long discourse. We wonder how 
they ever stop when they have selected a subject and 
started its thousand suggestions. KATAHDIN, 


A Chinese Academy. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING THE JUVENILE HEATHEN, 
AND EXTENT OF THE COMMON SCHOOL COURSE IN 
CHINATOWN. 

It is a well-known fact, that nearly all the Chinese 
in San Francisco are to a certain degree educated, at 
least to the extent of reading and writing in the Chi- 
nese characters. 

There is a Chinese school on the west side of Du- 
pont street, which gives one a fair idea of the manner 
in which learning is obtained on the Chinese road to 
knowledge. Like nearly all of the schools in China, 
this one is private, and supported by the parents of the 
pupils. The school-room is on the first floor below the 
roof, and is about fifteen feet square. It is literally 
packed with young heathens—as full as a sardine-box. 
The boys sit on hard benches, which extend around the 
rooms, while the instructor, a dry and dignified old 
professor, occupies the chair. The pupils, about thirty- 
five in number, study from their books aloud, and the 
effect is deafening. The reason is said to be this: 
The book-language differs.entirely from the vernacular 
—as much so as Latin from English—and the boys 
without knowing the meaning of what they read, are 
obliged to commit it to memory ; in order so to do, us- 
ing the ear as well as the eye. The sound of the writ- 
ten words has no significance, merely conveying a 
meaning to the eye, although passages from the Chi- 
nese classics are often quoted in the book-language and 
understood, in the same manner that one understands 
E Pluribus Unum, from having already learned its 
meaning in the vernacular. 

In the book-language the syllable fa means a dozen 
entirely different things, but from the peculiar form of 
the character its particular meaning is gleaned. In the 
vernacular there is always something added to a syllable 
which makes its meaning definite. 

The boys are compelled to memorize whole chapters 
and even volumes before the teacher enlightens them as 
to the meaning. There is never any quarrel in China- 
town over a change in text-books. The same books 
are used to-day that were used two thousand years ago. 
The pupils always commence with the sayings of Con- 
fucius, and thus learn Chinese morality at the same 
time they are learning to read and write. This is as 
far as their education reaches here, although in China 
the government offers great inducements to scholars. 
The higher government officers are selected entirely 
from the students of the second and third degrees. 
The examiners for candidates, for all three degrees, are 
appointed by the government. The examinations are 
very rigorous, and out of the four hundred millions of 
Mongolians, but about three hundred annually attain 
to the highest degree. Fortunately, while education in 
China has everything to do with morality, it has nothing 
to do with religious superstition. In the classics the 
students learn political economy, ethics, poetry, history, 
and moral philosophy. Although the gods of the 
masses are as various as their superstitious imagina- 
tions, the literati hold them in as much contempt as we. 
They are all atheists or pantheists, and concern them- 
selves, like Confucius, very little about the next world. 

To be sure the Kitchen god is tolerated by the edu- 
cated men; but it is more from a dislike to innovation 
than reverence to the idol. This god is always repre- 
sented by an engraving instead of a carved figure, and 
is found in every house in the Chinese quarter. It is 
usually hung upon the chimney where the cooking is 
done. This god is supposed to occupy the picture and 
to keep watch over the actions and control the destinies 
the household. Every New Year’s he is supposed 
to go away to a place which corresponds to our heaven, 
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and give an account of the household to the supreme 
god. The picture is then taken down and burned, with 
great cermony. The next day a new picture is put up, 
and the god returns to tarry for a year. 

It is generally thought that all Chinamen speak the 
same dialect and can understand one another in con- 
versation, but this is a mistake. Those in California 
are, without exception, from the coast cities, and speak 
alike ; but as a whole China contains a Babel of dia- 
lects, and it would be as impossible for a Chinaman 
from the mountainous regions to make himself under- 
stood in Peking as it would for a green Hollander to 
be intelligible in Paris. However, the book-language 
is the same everywhere, and by writing in it there is no 
trouble in being understood. Chinese education being 
wholly classical, is readily seen to afford no room for 
progress in any of the walks of science, literature, 
or art. 

The student studies merely to obtain as much knowl- 
edge as his fathers had, while we ask for more. How- 
ever, the great demand which is made of the memory 
is beneficial in strengthening it. A partially educated 
China boy will learn the English alphabet in a tenth 
part of the time which an average white child requires, 
owing entirely to former frequent exercises in memor- 
izing. The average China boy attends school about 
three years, and comes out with the ability to read and 
write to a limited extent. The Imperial dictionary con- 
tains about 40,000 different characters. A scholar of 
the first degree ordinarily makes use of about 10,000 of 
them, while a boy in three years would probably not 
master over 1,000. 

The business English used in the seaport towns of 
China, in the intercourse of Britons with the natives, is 
picked up with surprising rapidity by the Celestials, 
who call it Pigeon-English, and mistake it for the pure 
tongue. It is simply the English language impover- 
ished and shorn of every word but such as can be gen- 
erally applied. “My name is Norval: on the Grampian 
Hills my father feeds his flock,” translated into Pigeon- 
English, reads: “ My name b’long Norval. Top side 
Keh-lam-pian hill my fader chow-chow he sheep.” 
The next sentence: “A frugal swain, whose constant 
care is to increase his store,” reads: “ My fader vely 
small heartee man—too much likee dat piecie dolla.” 


The Chinese scholars in this city are usually em- 
ployed in their leisure hours in making up for the time 
spent in learning to read, helping in the laundries, cigar 
factories, and shoe shops, so that, all things considered, 


the school-room can have very little attraction for them. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Alone. 


[The following verses, never before published, were written in 
the album of a Baltimore lady by Edgar A. Poe, at the age of 19, 
shortly after he left West Point in 1829. They are given in fac- 
simile in Scribner for September.] 

From childhood’s hour I have not been 
As others were—I have not seen 

As others saw—I could not bring 

My passions from a common spring. 
From the same source I have not taken 
My sorrow—I could not avaken 

My heart to joy at the same tone ; 
And all I loved—I loved alone. 
Then—in my childhood—in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life—was drawn 
From every depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still. 
From the torrent of the fountain— 
From the red cliff or the mountain— 
From the sun that round me roll’d 

In its autumn tint of gold : 

From the lightning in the sky 

As it pass’d me flying by— 

From the thunder and the storm— 
And the cloud that took the form 
(When the rest of heaven was blue) 
Of a demon in my view. 


— Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have be- 
come untrue to my resolutions.—ichéer. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The Duplex Telegraph. 


The invention of the Duplex Telegraph allows oper- 
ators to send messages in opposite directions, over the 
same wire, at the same time. It will be seen that it 
doubles the working capacity of each wire, and thereby 
materially reduces the expenses of a line of telegraph 
over which much business is done. It possesses the ad- 
vantage of being applicable not only to Morse’s appa- 
ratus, but to other forms of the telegraph. 

Its inventor, Mr. Joseph B. Stearns, was born on a 
small farm in the State of Maine, where he received 
only such a common-school education as that region af- 
forded. While yet in his teens, he removed to New- 
buryport, Mass. There he worked for a short time in 
the Globe cotton-mills, and afterwards supported him- 
self for a brief period by the art of shoe-making, learned 
while yet on his father’s farm. About 1850 he entered 
a telegraph office, and since that time he has devoted 
himself so fully to the study of telegraphy ‘hat his name 
will be linked with that of Morse—another American— 
as one of the greatest inventors of the age. For the last 
two years he has been introducing the duplex telegraph 
into various parts of Europe; and it is now used not 
only in America, but in England, France, and Italy. It 
is well known that in England the telegraphs are owned 
by the State, and operated in connection with the post- 
office department. The expense was found to be so 
great that it was feared that cheap telegraphy would 
have to be abandoned ; but Sir F. I. Scudamore, direc- 
tor of the British telegraphs, is reported to have said 
that Mr. Stearns “had saved the postal telegraphs of 
Great Britain.” 

A correspondent of the Watchman and Reflector, who 
recently met Mr. Stearns in Europe, gives in a late 
number of that journal an interesting account of the 
duplex telegraph and its inventor, which closes as fol- 
lows 

“Tt is an interesting fact that in 1844 the first mes- 
Sage ever sent over the Morse telegraph from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore was from the Bible: ‘What hath God 
wrought!’ and it is equally interesting that for one of 
the first critical tests of the Duplex by Sir Frank I. 
Scudamore, he being at Brighton and Mr. Stearns in 
London, the metrical version of the grand old hun- 
dredth Psalm was selected. Mr. Stearns telegraphed 
the first line, while at the same time and over the same 
wire Sir Frank was telegraphing the second line, and so 
onto the end.. And no one can rightly contemplate 
the benefit to mankind conferred by these inventions 
without thanksgiving, and reverently exclaiming, ‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.’” 


The Spectroscope in Weather Predictions. 


Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, com- 
municates to Vature certain observations made by him 
in Paris, London, York, and Edinburgh, from the 7th 
to the 19th of last July, which seem to show that the 
spectroscope may predict the approach of a storm, even 
when the barometer gives no indication of it. On the 
date first mentioned, M. Leverrier attempted to explain 
in the French Academy of Sciences, how it happened 
that the official predictor of the weather “had an- 
nounced a fine dry period just before the destructive 
inundations in the south of France, with all their train 
of frightful national calamities, began.” Leverrier 
ended by asserting that all the bad symptoms had then 
passed away, the barometer was high in England, and “all 
the probabilities united pointed to a fine time coming.” 
Yet every day for a week the weather only grew “ worse 
and worse, darker and wetter, in the usually gay city of 
Paris.” In London the weather was, if possible, still 
worse. The barometer failed to indicate the true char- 
acter of the weather, even in the hands of the ablest 


men. 


During all this dark and wet weather in London a 
pocket spectroscope in the hands of Mr. Smyth showed 
“from every part of the sky a broad dark band on the 
less refrangible side of D, and partly in the place of it.” 
The band was so intense as to be “ the chief feature of 
the whole spectrum.” When he reached York, the 
weather was fine, and the dark band had disappeared. 
In Edinburgh, on the 17th of July, the weather was re- 
markably fine, and the clear sky gave only the usual 
Fraunhofer lines ; but some low, white clouds near the 
northern horizon gave a spectrum in which the D line 
appeared “in seven times its usual strength, and with 
the London smoky band, too, beginning on its less re- 
frangible side.” Before midnight, after that fine day, 
a settled rain began, and the storm still continued on 
the 19th. All this took place with the barometer 
“nearly uninfluenced in its serene height and steadi- 
ness ;” but in the spectroscope, on the 19th, most of the 
lines had disappeared in dull bands which occupied 
their places, very nearly. We shall await with interest 
further observations, which will determine how far we 
may rely upon the spectroscope in cases where the bar- 
ometer fails to give indications of a coming storm. 


Science among the Siamese. 


Our readers will remember that the King of Siam 
extended a generous invitation to English scientific 
men to observe in his dominions the April total eclipse 
of the sun, It seems that the eclipse was viewed by 
the Siamese with much interest. The King of Siam 
himself made observations of the protuberances and 
corona through a telescope, and one of his princes 
secured two photographs of the corona. The original 
negatives have been sent to the Royal Society in Eng- 
land, as a present from the King of Siam, They are 
pronounced not inferior to those taken by the Euro- 
pean observers. An observatory is to be erected in 
Siam, for taking regular meteorological observations ; 
and it is expected that a chemical laboratory will be 
built in the palace. The “second king” is a mineralo- 
gist, and has a large collection of minerals, with a chem- 
ical laboratory for analyses. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PoMPEII.—One of the most 
interesting features of the excavations in this buried 
city is the discovery of many homely domestic articles, 
of which we have counterparts. It is astonishing how 
many things in use now were in use then. Here you 
will see almost every kitchen utensil, portable cooking 
stoves, jelly cake and butter molds in the imitation of 
birds:and bowers, pots, kettles, crocks, dishes, cups and 
saucers, spoons, knives and forks, dippers, skimmers, 
saucepans, fryingpans, lamps, lamp-stands, flesh-hooks, 
braziers for charcoal. In a word, pretty much every 
kitchen, dining-room, or chamber article found in mod- 
ern use entered into the economy of the daily life of 
Roman antiquity. All the articles of a lady’s toilet, in- 
cluding jewelry of all kinds, gold and silver ornaments, 
corals, and precious stones, were found in the houses of 
Pompeii. ‘Taken from the retail shops were steelyards, 
balances, weights, and measures. From a doctor’s 
office were recovered a full set of surgical instruments, 
including “ pulikins” for extracting teeth, and trepans 
for drilling holes in the skull. There is any number of 
shoemaker, tailor, carpenter, and blacksmith tools, and, 
indeed, implements of almost every present mechanical 
operation. Taken altogether, the collection of articles 
obtained from the dead city is a surprising revelation 
to every one, showing that the ancients invented and 
perfected ten thousand implements and articles of com- 
mon life which we still use with little improvement 
thereon, and without giving them credit for. 


— In manly hours we feel that duty is our place, and 
that the merrymen of circumstance should follow as 


they 
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GS Zo save many of our subscribers from writing to 
us, we will state again that we only publish FIFTY 
NUMBERS A YEAR. August 7th and August 14th no 
papers were issued. From this time until August, 
1876, our subscribers may expect the paper regularly, 
with no break. 


A RECENT article in the Boston Daily Globe, enlarges 
upon the necessity for “ hurry” which the programme 
in most of our schools now renders imperative. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to this subject, 
and if it could be agitated until committee-men, and 
others who lay out work for young pupils, could be 
shown the fallacy of it—the loss of time, and the men- 
tal stultification of slow-reasoning pupils which are an 
inevitable consequence—we might hope for the dawn 
of a better state of things. 


AN encouraging feature in school work, and perhaps 
the most important so far as it affects the schools, is 
the increasing permanency of the teacher’s position. 
The fewer annual changes in school management indi- 
cate a better quality of teachers and a more satisfactory 
condition of the schools. So far as we are informed, 
we believe that the record of removals to new situations, 
or from the work, the present season among teachers, is 
a smaller one than will show among business men, or 
the members of any other profession. We are surely 
advancing toward President Eliot’s standard of school 
prosperity, in securing the elements of stability in place. 


Many hearty welcomes will greet our teachers as they 
return from their vacation wanderings. Friends at 
home will speak them, associates will gladly meet and 
talk over the events of the vacation tour, and the weari- 
some school-days of two months ago will be forgotten 
by school-boys and girls, as well as by teachers, when 
the “Glad to see you back again” will come out of 
happy hearts, and from fresh, new faces. The old work 
will be new again, and each will wonder why it ever 


——|cated instructors. 


seemed monotonous and trying to nerve and soul to 
teach, and to learn. A vacation is an evangel of new 
life, of invigorated purpose, and of fresh hope to all 
school-workers ; and we expect the new year will open 
with fresh resolutions as to care of mind, body, and es- 
tate. 


THE NeEw-ENGLAND extends its cordial “ Welcome 
home again,” to all the newly-recruited ones who have 
by mountain, sea, shore, or prairie, or at the old hearth- 
stone, sought and found freshness to cheek and new- 
ness for work. It was good to send you a word of ad- 
vice at parting and now we welcome you with a word 
of cheer. It is the more hearty, in that we have been 
welcomed by so many teachers throughout the country, 
and that our work is so strongly sustained by their in- 
telligent support, and our purpose is to be made wel- 
come to all true workers in the educational field. Wel- 
come, thrice welcome, fellow teachers ; and may the new 
school-year be full of excellent labor and promising re- 
sults. Thus wishesTHE NEw-ENGLAND. 


REFERENCE to our advertising columns will show an 
array of colleges and schools of the first grade, to 
which the patronage of those seeking the best educa- 
tional advantages for sons and daughters are invited. 
We need not speak the merits of each, for they are too 
well known to need repetition. As an index of the 
popular character of these various institutions, and the 
value of their courses of study, the number of appli- 
cants for admission has never been greater, and the 
prospects for our primary and higher schools are cer- 
tainly promising. The Normal School work has an in- 
creasing claim upon the students who propose to teach, 
and this comes from the success which has attended the 
labors of the Normal graduates, and the more intelli- 
gent understanding of the demands for thoroughly edu- 
All our patrons will find it a pleas- 
ure to consult our columns for the information they 
seek, as to the instruction and management of our best 
schools. Presidents of colleges and principals of 
schools will gladly furnish any added information 
needed. 


A Practical Education. 


A practical education for the child of a savage would 
not be a practical education for the child of intelligent 
parents, living in a civilized community. The first 
lessons of each might be the same, but very soon the 
latter would outstrip the former: and when the one 
might be in readiness to receive the higher branches of 
knowledge, the other would very probably be plodding 
along in the rudiments, unable to appreciate the truths 
of science or the beauties of language. 

When we seek for a system of practical education, we 
must consider first whom we are to educate. No theory 
formed to educate any cass in distinction from a// the 
children of the country, can be successful. Under our 
Republican government the public school system should 
be for the benefit of a//, and its primary object the 
welfare of the State. If you ask me for all the details 
of a system of practical education, I cannot satisfy 
you. Its perfection must be the result of years of 
experience ; but the foundation upon which it is to be 
built can be found now, and with little difficulty. 

First, we must throw aside any disposition to copy 
any European system, as a system. We need an edu- 
cation of our own,—one which will develop independent 
thought and self-reliant character. Republican insti- 
tutions require Republican education. 

We must aim to give our children, first, nobility of 
mind ; second, a knowledge of affairs; third, a love 
of study. 

Nobility of mind means much, but it includes public 
spirit, a love of truth, of honor, of liberty ; and hand 
in hand with this ought to be taught a knowledge of 


men, of nature, and of the practical affairs of life, 


Finally, there should be carefully fostered in the pupil 
a love of study, so that when he leaves school he will 
be drawn on, of his own desire, to endeavor to discover 
the secrets of Nature, and to solve the problems of 
humanity ; while his soul, conscious of a higher motive 
than selfishness, urges him to give others the benefit of 
his labors, and to take a deep interest in the public wel- 
fare. 

But chiefly we desire of education that it may 
make men rather than scholars. We have not enough 
of the old Greek and Roman heroism of characfer and 
independence of thought. We must ask our classical 
instructors to endow their pupils with something of the 
strength of the Greek and Roman mind and character, 
though it be at a loss of some proficiency in their 
languages. Nobility of mind and heart is better than 
learning, and he who gains it shall “ find all things added 
unto him.” 


The Bible in the Schools. 


How many who eagerly discuss the question of 
“The Bible in the Schools,” have critically examined 
it,—simmered it down until they have got its solid re- 
siduum ? 

No one can really wish the Bible kept in the 
schools as a mere religious figure-head—as a voice- 
less religious symbol even. The desire is, of course, 
that it should be a source and living fount of 
truth, from which, in some effective degree, both teacher 
and pupil shall draw the higher wisdom which alone 
inspires science and perfects education. Something 
more than a rudely mouthed and uncomprehended 
reading lesson; something more than an ill-assorted 
and impassively read chapter, the formal prelude to a 
still more formal and ill-considered prayer ; something 
more than this is demanded, if anything be demanded 
at all. 

But what is the difficulty in the way of making this 
book of books an intellectual as well as moral power in 
the school-room? First of all, the ever-present inca- 
pacity of teachers, both as to the spirit and the under- 
standing, to handle the word skilfully and with proper 
devoutness. Secondly, and with not less damaging 
force, the position of Protestant Christendom with re- 
gard to the cardinal truths of the Bible, which make it 
impossible to present an unbroken front to the enemy. 

What that position is may be seen thus. Hostility to 
the Bible in the schools, is hostility to it as an avowed 
and effective symbol of truth. But not the truth of 
natural religion or fundamental morality. Both are rec- 
ognized by the great mass; they even have a fixed 
place in the statute law. ‘There is no difficulty in fixing 
the proper boundaries of these, and no occasion for 
conflict with regard to their presence in the public 
schools. To fight against them, is simply to be a fool 
or an outlaw. But the Bible, while recognizing and 
enforcing with higher sanctions both national religion 
and fundamental morality, stands out before the world, 
as the symbol of revealed religion, and the basis of its 
positive institutions. Here, however, there is conflict 
at once ; for the Bible is two-fold, Jewish and Chris 
tian. The Jew accepts the Old Testament. but he must 
oppose the New Testament scriptures. Suppose, how- 
ever, the Jew were to waive his national prejudices. 
We are yet no better off. Christendom, though accept- 
ing the entire Scriptures, is either Romanist or Protest- 
ant, and that is irreconcilably hostile ; and hostile, as 
each assumes, on the very basis of the Scriptures them- 
selves. Here, then, there is worse conflict than before. 

But suppose that we could get rid of the opposition of 
the Romanist, and confine ourselves to the adjustment 
of the question on a purely Protestant basis; how 
much better off are we? Protestants, who, as one, 
might stand out against half the world beside, are not 
one: their divisions are legion, and jealousy, if not 
positive jar and conflict, are inevitable, so soon as the 
great question is pressed home with any real effect. 


The Bible in the schools, as the basis of any effective 
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instruction in revealed religion, would not signify Cath- 
olic Christianity, but one or another of the manifold 
and conflicting isms. Here, then, there is the fatal 
difficulty—in our own internal divisions, and internicine 
strife. And the great cause,—for such the cause of re- 
ligious instruction in our schools is,—suffers because 
of our own sad departure from the primitive unity. 

It seems, then, that there is but the alternative, no 
Bible or instruction in the Christian religion in the pub- 
lic schools ; or if the Bible, through any local usage or 
prevailing Protestantism, be retained, so formal, vague, 
and indecisive a use of it, as trenches upon no points 
of denominational divergence, and touches even the 
cardinal truths of Christiamty, with no sharp delinea- 
tion, or aggressive effect. Truly we pay a heavy price 
for our spirit of universal protest, and our demand for 
individual liberty. 


Foreign Notes. 


— Hitherto the French, as a nation, had never yet 
received honorable mention for their extensive knowl- 
edge of Geography. It was, indeed, wittily suggested, 
during the late disastrous war, that France had been 
napping while Germany wasmapping. Mais nous avous 
changé tout cela. In the Geographical Exhibition now 
open in Paris, is shown a map drawn in the eighth cen- 
tury, upon which are shown not only the Garden of 
Eden, but the land upon which will be poured out the 
Seven Vials mentioned in the Apocalypse. Such ex- 
hibitions are eminently calculated to revive (or to ridi- 
cule ?) the study of Geography in France. 

— Terskewitz, a village in Pomerania, shares the fate 
of many more villages and hamlets in Prussia; Ter- 
skewitz has no schoolmaster. Recently, however, the 
functions of a teacher have been performed in the un- 
fortunate village of Terskewitz by the principal landed 
proprietor in the neighborhood, Herr von Teromski, 
who, even on Sundays, is engaged in the instruction of 
the children of his tenants. 

— Der Bildungs-Verein, the official organ of the 
“German Association for the diffusion of National Cul- 
ture,” has a series of articles on “ Johann Peter Zenger 


—the German champion of the liberty of the press in| 


the United States of America.” 

— The National Education Society, of Lyons, will 
award a prize of 500 francs to the best hitherto unpub- 
lished essay on the following subject: “Describe what 
the elementary school-teacher can and must do in the 
matter of the education (éducation) of his scholars. 


Point out by what means he will best perform that part 
of his profession.” The essays need not be written in 
French ; they should be forwarded to the society before 
November next, and simply bear a motto, which motto 
has to be repeated under envelope, with the name and 
address of the writer. 


— The Société des Agriculteurs of France announces 
that a sum of 1,000 francs will be devoted by them to 
prizes in various sums, to be distributed among those 
teachers who have been most successful in creating a 
taste for agriculture among their pupils. The awards 
will be made next year. 

— The recent elections in Holland have shown a de- 
cided preference for the present undenominal school 
system among the bulk of the Dutch electors. Only one 
out of forty candidates returned, belongs to the so-called 
Christian national, or “anti-revolutionary ” faction. 
The elementary education act of the Netherlands was 
promulgated in the year 1857 ; it recognized the com- 
plete severance of secular educational and dogmatic 
teaching ; it leaves the quantity of instruction a matter 
for municipal discretion, but it countenances no legal 
compulsion, Strenuous efforts, meanwhile, are made 
in this direction by the younger and more enlightened of 
Dutch educationists—notably by the teachers’ organs. 

— From Hanover we learn some curious news. The 
school teacher of a little township, having taught his 
pupils to sing the beautiful patriotic hymn of the late 
Hoffman von Fallersleben, beginning : Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles, the clergyman thought fit to de- 
nounce “the impious chant as tending to idolatry.” 


en the sermon had no immediate effect upon the 
schoolmaster a sharp personal remonstrance, in the | 
Presence of the children, seems to have been the sequel, ' 


Walks among Trees.—No. Il. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


As we stroll among the trees, we gather leaves from 
them at this season, for they are now in perfection, 
having reached full growth and firmness of texture. 
They should not be allowed to wither or curl in the 
least before pressing, so we will take a portfolio, or an 
old atlas, to keep them flat till we arrive home. 


How delightfnl the morning! The sun-bath gives us 
new life, as we trudge towards the woods, and the 
lovely landscape wears a smile as it dries its face from 
yesterday’s showers ; or perhaps it is our hearts that 
smile and are so glad, and nature about us knows noth- 
ing of it. Well, no matter; we will fancy what we 
like. 

Yes, we will rest beneath this wide-spreading tree. 
You know it is an oak, of the red oak division, by its 
bristly, pointed leaves, I see you begin already to rec- 
ognize your “friends.” It is a grand old tree, and we 
well might admonish the “woodman” to “ spare” it, 
The bark is deeply furrowed and ridged on the body, 
and very dark, even on the smaller limbs. No, it is not 
so much so on the real red oak. Now take your jack- 
knife and scrape off a little of the outer bark from a 
branch, and tell me what you notice about the inner 
layer. “Yellowish in color, and very bitter to the 
taste.” You are a correct observer, and you may note 
the fact that the color and the taste of the bark are dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this oak, called d/ack oak, 
from the color of the outer bark, and guercitron oak, 
from the hue of the inner bark. Yes; it is used for 
coloring, giving, with some other ingredients, many 
shades of the much-admired “ quercitron.” Formerly 
large quantities of this'kind of bark were exported to 
Europe for coloring, but other substances are now sub- 
stituted for it. 

You have found some of last year’s acorns, and notice 
they are much smaller than those of the red oak. By 
taking these that are newly ripened, dark stripes from 
base to apex will be observed, not seen on other acorns. 
The meat of the acorn, too, is, like the inner bark, yel- 
lowish, and occasionally bitter. The leaves might read- 
ily be mistaken for those of the red oak, and the form 
of the tree is much like it, although more spreading in 
open ground ; but the bark and acorns will form a suffi- 
cient test. The leaves, too, in autumn, tell the kind, 
for they, instead of turning red, take on various hues of 
buff or yellow, but sometimes streaked with red. The 
black oak flourishes well on sandy, light soils, and 
would be valuable to plant on such ground. They like 
the climate of the Middle States, but flourish well in 
southern New England. Some beautiful specimens are 
found on the light lands around Providence, R. I., and 
a majestic old patriarch of this kind is near the ancient 
house, the “ Betsy Williams” residence, in Roger Wil- 
liams Park, of that city. 


On we go to the edge of the wood, where you find 
another oak which puzzles you. There is one in the 
open ground very symmetrical and beautiful. You 
should, forgetting the true characteristics of most trees, 
observe those growing in open grounds, where they have 
plenty of room to develop. This tree has not the rug- 
gedness and strength of the others we have observed. 
I thought you would not fail to notice and admire the 
leaves. Very deeply cut with a shining upper surface, 
as though the fairies had varnished them. They quiver 
and shake so merrily on their long stems with every 
breeze, that they seem very much alive. And so they 
are, for they drink in from the air and call up from the 
earth, and work over and elaborate the food they get to 
nourish the graceful branches and sturdy trunk, which 
bear them aloft into the bright sunshine and morning 
mists. Take a good lot of these leaves to ornament 
your parlor in winter, and we will come again in au- 
tumn, when they will seem ablaze with bright scarlet. 
Their color in autumn is scarcely less intense than those 


of the tupelo and red-maple, and, indeed, gives the 
name scarlet oak to this variety. 
You want to know about the whife-oak group? Well, 
your curiosity and interest are awake, I see, and you 
shall be gratified. You may be looking, gathering 
specimens of leaves, acorns, bark, etc., but don’t try 
to remember all at once. Fix something well, then go 
on. But what have you found on this gravelly hillside? 
An oak not higher than your head, full of little growing 
acorns. Surely, it is an oak ; and here are acres of the 
same kind on this “ starve-goat” soil, mingled with 
grey birches and pitch-pines, all seemingly hungry 
enough. You have guessed rightly. These are what 
the farmers call “serué” oaks, and they are scrubby 
enough. They belie the representation of the oaks for 
size and grandeur, never growing more than fifteen or 
twenty feet high anywhere. The bristly points on the 
leaves and the ripening of the acorns the second season, 
show them to belong to the red-oak group. They will 
grow where nothing else of the kind will, making on the 
sands of Cape Cod, even, an impenetrable thicket. Deer 
like to hide among them, being there safe from gun and 
dog. Wild turkeys and other large birds feed upon the 
acorns which they bear prolifically. Bears, before they 
were driven away, ate them, whence the name dear oak. 
They are sometimes planted as “nurses ” or protectors 
of other kinds of tenderer trees when young, and also 
for hedges and wood. How nature contrives to grow 
something everywhere, covering even the gravel banks 
and barren sands with verdure. 

Now, down into the valley, under the beeches, by the 
brook, on a mossy bank, where we will rest, look over 
our specimens, and make a few notes for preservation. 


Mem. 

(a2) Gather leaves when fully developed. Partially 

ress them at once. 

(4) No. 2 of the red-oak group recognized (the d/ack or 
quercitron oak); bark black, deeply furrowed ; inner 
bark yellowish, bitter, used for coloring. 

(c) Acorns small, striped with dark lines from base 
to apex, yellowish meat, intensely bitter—like the inner 
bark, 

(d) Leaves similar, while growing, to those of the red 
oak, but turning to shades of buff in autumn. 

(ec) Tree rugged, massive, wide-spreading, grows to 
large size. 

) Flourishes well on light soil, likes climate of the 
Middle States, and further south ; fine specimens on 
the shores of the Narragansett Bay. 

(g) No. 3 of red-oak division (the scar/et oak) ; grace- 
ful, airy in form, fine tree in open grounds. 

(4) Leaves very deeply cut, long, bristly points from 
the lobes, very shining on upper surface ; intense scarlet 
in autumn, whence the name “ scarlet” oak. 

é) Acorns small, ripen the second year, 

k) Bark not excessively rough. 

2) No. 4 0f red-oak group (scrub, or “ bear oak”) ; 
small, scrubby, bears fruit abundantly, grows on the 
poorest soil, clothes sand-hills like those of Cape Cod ; 
valuable as a “ nurse ” or hedge tree. 


— A correspondent of the London Atheneum, in a 
letter in the last number of that paper, says that per- 
sons interested in ancient historical relics will be sorry 
to learn that the Parthenon at Athens is being shock- 
ingly wrecked and ruined. Tourists every season visit 
it, knock off limbs of statues, pull down portions of the 
frieze which Lord Elgin left, and, clambering up with 
hammer or stone, break off bits of the Doric capitals. 
These capitals, it will be remembered, are pointed with 
rows of leaves, which are supposed to be bent double 
under the weight of the architrave, and _relic-hunters 
seem to be especially fond of chopping this portion of 
the masonry. “Not a fortnight ago,” says the corres- 
pondent, “a tourist knocked off the finger of one of the 
finest statues, as he wished to add to his private collec- 
tion of curiosities at New York.” The Greeks have 
determined to protect the building as much as possible, 
and to store up in a safe place the most interesting and 
valuable of the fragments of sculpture which lie all over 
the place, exposed to rude winds, and men more savage 
still than they. They have almost completed a mu- 
seum at the back of the Acropolis, but the work has 


come to a standstill for the lack of money. 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DePARTMENT OF D1a- 
LoGuES AND ScHooL ENTERTAINMENTS, are songested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this partment shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and sa‘ ory.] 


The Temperance Meeting at Backley.* 


CHARACTERS: — Lecturer, Squire Breese, the chairman ; Dr. 
Smith; Excitable Member; Deacon Towzer; Mrs. Towzer ; 
Trrepressible Small Boy; Foe Digg,a Drunkard ; Others, as 
audience, and Glee Club. TIME :—A/fter the Lecture. 

Squire Breeze-—Having listened to the eloquent and witty, the 
logical and convincing arguments of our orator, on the evils and 
dangers of Intemperance, the meeting is now open for remarks. 
(Suppressed laughter and clapping are heard near the door as JOE 
DIGG rises.) 

Various Voices—It’s a shame! Disgraceful! Put him out! 

Smail Boy.—Dig, Joe! Dig for the door, Joe Digg! 

Chairman. (Rapping vigorously.)\—Order, order! Mr. Digg is 
a citizen of Backley, and though not a member of our Temperance 
Society— 

Small Boy.—Aint he, now? That’s so, every time! 

Chairman. (To Small Boy.)—Silence! (Zo audience.)—Still, 
he is entitled to a hearing. Please step forward, Mr. Digg. 

Joe Digg. (Coming forward.)—I s’pose, Mr. Chairman, that the 
p’int of Temperance Meetin’s is to stop intemperance ; and as I’m 
about the only fully developed drunkard in this village, I’m the 
one most likely to know what this meetin’ has amounted to. 

Squire Breese.—Exactly se, Mr. Digg. Let’s hear your opinion. 

Excitable Member.—The pledge, the pledge! Here’s the pledge, 
Joe; sign right off. 

Foe Digg. (Taking no notice of the pledge.\—I believe every word 
this gentleman has said. (Here the Excitable Member bursts into 
tears.) And he could ’a put it all a good deal stronger without 
stretchin’ the truth. The sorrer of a drunkard’s home can be 
talked about till the dictionary runs dry, and then ye don’t know 
about it if ye haven’t deen there! But all this talk, Don’? 
AMOUNT TO NOTHIN’! 

Lecturer. (Indignantly.)—1 must ask an explanation, sir. 

Foe D.—Haint none of you ever laughed "bout “lockin’ the 
stable door, after the horse is stole”? That’s what this Temper- 
ance meetin’ and all the rest of ’em amounts to, and nothin’ more. 

Small Boy. (in loud whisper.)—*“ Only that, and nothing more !” 

Foe D.—You don’t believe, but I’ve been a drunkard, and I’m 
one yet; and ye’ve all got sense enough to understan’ I ought to 
know "bout it ! 

Lecturer.—But will the gentleman have the kindness to explain. 

Foe D.—Yes! yes! I’m comin’ to it, if my head’ll see me 
through ; I ain’t celebrated for public speakin’, and I haint got my 
lectur’ writ out same as you had. 

Chairman.—Go on, Mr. Digg, in your own way; we are very 
much interested. 

Foe D.—Thank ye, Squire. You folks all b’leive that its lovin’ 
liquor makes a man drink it. Now ‘taint no such a thing. I 
never had a chance to taste fancy drinks, but I know that every 
kind of liquor 7ever got hold on was more like medicine than 
anything else. 

Dr. Smith.—Then why, in goodness’ name, do you drink it? 

Foe D.—V'1i tell ye, if ye’ll have alittle patience. You all know 
who I be; my father was a church member, and so was my mother. 
Father done day’s work for a dollar’n a quarter a day. 

Deacon Towzer—Good wages, good wages, for those times. 

Foe Digg —Good wages! How much fire-wood, and clothes, 
and food, d’ye s’pose that money could pay for? We hed to eat 
what come cheapest ; an’ when some of the women here was sittin’ 
comfortable o’ nights, a-knittin’, and a-sewin’, and readin’, my 
mother was hangin’ roun’ butchers’ shops tryin’ to beat the butcher 
down on scraps that wasn’t good enough for you folks to eat. 

Dr. Smith —But why didn’t you young folks go to work ? 

Foe D.—Didn't we! \'ve worked for men in this room, (Shaking 
his hand at Deacon Towzer,) twelve and fourteen hours a day. 

Deacon T.—Well, didn’t | and my boys work just as long our- 
selves ? 

Foe D.—VYes, yes, Deacon; I don’t blame you. You didn’t 
mean nothin’ out o’ the way, but you alluz had something inside to 
keep you up, and I didn’t. Does anybody wonder when I was a 
hayin’ it with men that kep’ liquor in the field and found how it 
helped a fellow, that I took it and thought ’twas a regular God’s 
blessin’ ? 

Dr. Smith.—Buat you knew it was hurting you? 

Foe D.—S’pose I did? How was_I to give it up, when it stood 
me instead of eatables that I didn’t have ? 

Deacon Towzer. (Starting to his feet, while Mrs. Towser begs him 
to“ Sit down! sit down, Deacon.”)—You should hev prayed, Joe : 
prayed long and airnest. 

Foe. D.—Deacon, most folks in this house have heard tell of 
your dyspepsy for nigh on to twenty year; did prayin’ ever com- 
fort your stomach ? 


* Arranged from “ Golden Age.”’ 


Small Boy.—Good for Joe! 

Lecturer—But are not farm-laborers usually well fed ? 

Mrs. Towzer.—Nobody can say I don’t feed mine well. 

Foe D.—VYes, 1 know, Ma’am Towzer, them that eats at your 
table; but what o’ them that boards to home, and don’t get more’n 
half fed? 

Excitable Member.—Nobody in this village means to abuse the 
poor. 

Foe D.—No, but you don’t mean not to ; and I tell you, whisky’s 
the best friend they’ve got. 

Dea. Towzer.—I work my men from sunrise to sunset; I’m the 
first man in the field, and the last to quit, and I don’t need any 
whisky. 

Foe D.—But do you start in the mornin’ with hungry little 
faces hauntin’ ye? Do ye take the dry crust and leave the butter 
for the children? Do you go home at nights afeard to see a half- 
starved wife draggin’ herself roun’ among a lot o’ hungry young 
uns? I tell ye, Deacon, you’d ought to know about One who 
broke down, hisself, when it come to the cross, and poor human be- 
in’s sometimes get to the p’int when they can’t stan’ much more; 
and when it’s wife and children that brings it, it gets a man awful. 

The Lecturer.—The man is right, I have no doubt, so far asa 
limited class is concerned; but of course no such argument ap- 
plies in a majority of cases. 

Dr. Smith—I'm sure there are plenty of well-fed, healthy, and 
lazy young men, hanging about the tavern in this very village. 
Isn’t it so, Joe? 

Foe D.—Yes, Sir! and I want to talk "bout them, too; on’y I 
don’t want to take up all the time o’ this meetin’. 

Many Voices.—Go on, Joe; tell all you know! 

Foe D.—No, I shan’t tell all I know; there’s folks here would’nt 
want to hear it, — but there’s a lot o’ young men a-hangin’ round 
that tavern. 

Dea. Towzer.—W hat need they go there for, 7 say. 

Foe D. — ’Cause it’s made pleasant for them, and it’s the only 
place in this village that is! 

Excitable Member.—Dear me! why don’t they stay at home! 

Foe D. — Well, I’ve been a faithful attendant on that tavern for 
years, an’ I never knowed a hanger-on there that had a comforta- 
ble home of his own to stay to. 

Dr. Smith.—I thought you said some of them were healthy and 
well-fed ? 

Foe D.—So I did; some of ’em don’t goto bed hungry; but 
they have scoldin’ or squabblin’ or fractious parents; an’ they 
can’t go visitin’ an’ hear fine music, an’ see nice things of all sorts 
to take their minds off, as some of you can; so they come to the 
tavern because they’ve nowhere else /o go. 

Lecturer.—But is the tavern such a remarkably fine place ? 

Foe D.—The tavern’s alluz comfortable, an’ there’s somebody to 
sing a song, or tell a joke ; and they go there more for a pleasant 
time than for drink, along at fust. | 

Dea. T—Well, Joe, why don’t you advise ’em to keep away? 

Foe D.—What’s the use? I tell you they’ve nowhere else to go. 

Dea. T.—But they ought to flee from the appearance of evil! 

Foe. D.—Flee! Where be they to flee 40? Would you ask ’em 
to come visitin’ at your house ? 

Dea. T.—They can come to our evening prayer-meetings; there’s 
two a week, besides Sundays‘ and they’re precious seasons, some 
of them. 

Foe. D. —1 tell you, Deacon, religion don’t taste better’n whis- 
ky, till you get used to it, and ’taint made half so invitin’, neither. 

Dea. T.—Still, I think they ought to come. 

Foe D.— Taint long ago I heard you tell the Doctor, here, that 
scarcely any of the church members come to meetin’ regular; so 
you can’t blame the boys if they don’t take to it. 

Lecturer.—\ want to ask Mr. Digg if he thinks most drunkards 
become so from justifying causes ? 

Foe D.—No Sir! But I do mean to say that after you leave out 
them that takes liquor to help ’em do overwork, and them that 
commence drinkin’ ’cause they’re at the tavern, and hev nowhere 
else to go, you’ve made a mighty big hole in the crowd of drinkin’ 
men. 

Lecturer.— But how are these to be “left uot”? 

Foe D.—By temperance folks doin’ somethin’ besides talkin’. By 
temperance folks treating the drunkard as if he was a sick man 
that needed care, and not a sinner that needed preachin’ to. And 
by their fixin’ up a place where young men can go evenin’s and 
have good times, same as you folks do with your pictures and pian- 
ners and sich. 

Squire Breeze.—Joe, have you ever wanted to stop drinking ? 

Joe D.—Yes, \ have? Good men’s come to me and put their 
arms round me, and begged me to stop. An’ I’ve wanted to, and 
tried to. 

Dea. T.—Well, why didn’t you? 

Foe D. — ’Cause, when every bone and muscle in a fellow is 
beggin’ for drink, and his mind’s dull, an’ he needs takin’ care of, 
jest like a sick man, a/é is jest about wasted, and I never got any- 
thing dut talk. 

Trrepressible.—W ell, what would you have us do for you, now? 

Foe D.— Nothin’, nothin’ for me; I’m past helpin’. There’s 
been times when if I’d been ahead on flour and meat, I could ’a 
stopped drinkin’, but when a man don’t get nothin’ but words he’ll 
go back to drink every time ; nevertheless, I want you to under- 


stand, there’s been time and agin I could a’ stopped short if any- 


body’d a gin mea lift. And what would a’ saved me will save 
the boys. Now I’ve said all I’ve got to say, and I'll sit down. 

Squire Breeze.—My friends, I for one have been deeply moved 
by our poor brother’s remarks and statements. As a society, we 
have tried to do our duty, in many ways, in the cause of Temper- 
ance; but I begin to see that these things we should have done, 
and not have left the others undone. 

Dr. Smith.—1 propose a meeting for an appointment of a com- 
mittee to look after the intemperate, and to collect funds to use 
for their help and aid and care; and I shall propose Mr. Digg’s 
name as a member of that committee; and I pledge myself to do 
all in my power to restore him to health and temperance. I do 


not believe he is past help. 
Lecturer.—And, Doctor, you must make a Temperance lecturer 
of him. I acknowledge myself fairly outdone by this his first at- 


tempt. 
Small Boy.—We’re “ all for Joe”! 
(The Glee Club sing. Tune, “Coming through the Rye.”) 
If a brother meet a brother 
Fallen very low, 
Should a brother leave a brother, 
Farther down to go? 
Everybody needs a brother, 
Kindly words to say, 
When a brother meets a brother, 
Falling by the way. 
If a brother meets a brother, 
Let him understand 
That a brother needs a brother 
With a helping hand. 
Everybody should a brother 
Aid as best he may, 
When a brother meets a brother 


Falling by the way. M. B. C. S. 


Blue, Bright, and Black Clouds. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


Don’t you see the blue clouds, shining over yonder ? 
That’s the merry boys of Uncle Sam. 
Don’t you hear them shouting, in a voice of thunder, 
I’m a Temperance Soldier, so I am! 
Chorus.—Look out, there, now! we’re a-going to join! 
Look out, there! don’t you understand ? 
Temperance is coming! Temperance is coming ! 
And we are going to get her up a band! 


Don't you see the bright clouds, shining over yonder ? 
That’s the pretty girls of Uncle Sam, 
Singing through the woodland, waving branches under, 
I’m a Temperance maiden, so I am! 
Chorus.— Look out, etc. 


Don’t you see the black clouds, flying over yonder ? 
That’s Intemperance, foe of Uncle Sam. 
And the boys and maidens say they should’nt wonder 
If he cried “ I’m beaten! so I am!” 
Chorus.—Look out, there! etc. 


(This, with music, isin “‘ Musical Fountain,” published by Root & Sons, 
Chicago. Price 25 cents. Send to Ed. of this Dept.] 


Wine and Water. 


BY NETTIE MACKEY. 


First Girl—Which will you have, my boy or girl, 
With the rosy cheek and golden curl, 
With the sparkling eye and coral lip,— 
Will you the wine or water sip? 
Sec. Girl.—First let me say, if you choose the wine, 
Your beaming eyes will no longer shine; 
They’ll soon grow faint, and dull, and dim, 
And you'll wear a hat without any rim. 
You'll blunder, and stagger, and tumble about ; 
Fall into a mud-hole, and cannot get out ; 
Your clothes will be ragged, and tattered, and torn, 
And you will be friendless, alone, and forlorn. 
Third Girl.—Next, let me say, if water you take, 
Sparkling and clear from the spring or the lake, 
Your eyes will be bright, your brain will be sound, 
And you may yet live to be great and renowned. 
Your step will be firm and your footing secure, 
And if you fall down, you'll get up, I’m sure. 
All.—And now, little man or maiden so fine, 
Which will you take, the water or wine? 


Temperance Address. 


(For a very young lecturer.) 


I think that every mother’s son, 
And every father’s daughter, 

Should drink, at least till twenty-one, 
Just nothing but cold water. 

And after that they might drink tea, 
But nothing any stronger. 

If all folks would agree with me 


They’d live a great deal longer. M. B. S. 
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Beautiful Extracts.” 


Mr. Epiror.—In your issue of July 17th there was published 
“ Beautiful extracts upon the subject of death, from the works of 
Charles Dickens.” One of the finest, I think, was overlooked. It is 
that touching scene of the old schoolmaster at the bedside of the little 
scholar : 

“He was a very young boy; quite a little child. His hair 
still hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were very 
bright; but their light was of Heaven, not earth. The school- 
master took a seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, whis- 
pered his name. The boy sprung up, stroked his face with 
with his hand, and threw his wasted arms round his neck, crying 
out that he was his dear, kind friend. * * * The 
two old friends and companions—for such they were, though they 
were man and child—held each other in a long embrace, and then 
the little scholar turned his face towards the wall and fell asleep.” 
—Old Curiosty Shop, chapter xxv. 


The mistake of one word in another quotation despoils the sen- 
tence of its force and beauty: “It being Aigh water, he went out 
with the tide.” (Zow should have been substituted for Aigh.) 
“People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, “except 
when the tide’s pretty nigh out.” 2, .* “ And, it 
being low water, he went out with the tide.”—Copperfield, chap- 
ler XXX. 

Yours, A LOVER OF “THE WoRKs oF CHARLES DICKENS.” 


Multiplication. 


Mr. Ep!Tor : — It is not the privilege of the teacher to dodge 
the explanation of Multiplication, as many arithmetics do, giving 
instead some general remarks on its processes. Nor can she, 
with the majority of compilers, imagine that o is the only figure 
ever found in the tens’ place in the multiplier. That other subter- 
fuge of explaining the product by the hundreds’ figure with the 
ambiguous wording which 1 in hundreds’ place would allow, she 
cannot appropriate. What she desires is a consistent explanation, 
and a rational one. 

As a first step toward obtaining such an one, let us remember 
that the multiplier must be abstract, and that number when con- 
sidered as consisting of the denominations units, tens, hundreds, 
etc., is mot abstract. We cannot, therefore, multiply units by 
units, units by éens, tens by fens, etc. Only two paths are open to 
us: either we must multiply each figure of the multiplicand by 
the entire multiplier (which, of course, is impracticable); or we 
must separater the multiplier into its parts, and multiply by each part 
separately, adding the partial products. 

Let it be required to multiply 643 by 432. For convenience, 
under the multiplicand we write the multiplier ; and separating it 
into its parts, 2, 30, 400, we multiply by each part separately, be- 
ginning with the smallest : 

2 times 3 units, 6 units, which we write in the units’ place, and 
under the figure that produced it. 2X 4 tens =8 tens, which we 
write in the tens’ place. 2X 6hundreds = 12 hundreds = 1 thou- 
sand and 2 hundreds, which we write in their respective places. 

30 times 3 units = go units= 9g tens, which we write in the tens’ 
place. 30X 4 tens = 120 tens —1 thousand and 2 hundreds; 
we write the 2 hundreds in the hundreds’ place, and reserve the 1 
thousand to unite with the thousands of the next product. 30 X 6 
hundreds = 180 hundreds = 18 thousands, which + the 1 thou- 
sand ~19 thousands = 1 ten thousand and 9 thousand, which we 
write in their respective places. 

400 times 3 units = 1,200 units = 1 thousand and 2 hundreds; 
we write the 2 hundreds in the hundreds’ place, and reserve the 1 
thousand to unite with the thousands of the next product, etc. 

The sum of the several partial products, 277,776, is the whole 
product required. 

It is hoped the above explanation will prove of value to the 
many teachers who have been severely tried by those “artful 
dodgers”—the Arithmetic compilers. F. P. 


Education in Burmah, as it was and as itis. 


HENTHADA, BuRMAH, May 24th, 1875. 


It was with real pleasure, on opening a package received from 
Boston not long since, that my eyes fell on several numbers of the 
Rhode-Island Schoolmaster. The familiar sight reminded me of a 
promise I made to send an occasional contribution to its pages. 
The most natural topic which just now presents itself is, “ Educa- 
tion in Burmah, as it was and as it is.” 

On my arrival in Burmah, in 1851, one of the first things which 
attracted my attention was the Burmese system of education. It 
was said that almost every man among the Burmese could read. 
It was the duty of every priest to teach the boys, so that instruc- 
tion was free to all boys whose parents chose to send them to 
school. 

Now, come with me on a visit to one of these priestly schools. 
We must start early, for school will be over before the Burmese 
hour for breakfast. As we approach the éyoung (monastery), we 
hear the loud shouting of boys’ voices. You say, “It is recess 


and the boys are at play.” “Oh no; they are learning their les- 
sons !” Now we are in front of the 4young, but we will not offend 
their prejudices by ascending the steps, for some of us are women, 
and no women may enter a hyoung. But we can see without going 
farther, for the school is on a wide open verandah fronting the 
Street. 

The only thing that looks like a school-room is a small black- 
board on which the priest has written the spelling lesson, which, 
to your unpracticed eyes, looks like a string of broken rings. 
There are no seats or desks. The priest teacher, with his shaven 
head and yellow robe, sits cross-legged on the floor, side of the 
blackboard, and the boys sit facing him. There are fourteen or 
fifteen boys, from eight to twelve years of age. What a deafening 
noise they make. But you notice that not half of them are look- 
ing at the blackboard. That is of no consequence. They may 
look where they please, if they will only scream loud enough. 
The one who can make the most noise is esteemed the best scholar. 

It takes three years of such training for a boy to learn to read, 
and then he is graduated as “finished.” If he desires to make 
higher attainments, he must enter the priesthood, where he will re- 
ceive special instruction. But the principal part of his learning, 
even then, will be the Buddhist sacred books. 

But what sort of readers does the three years’ course produce ? 
I wish you could hear one of them. Imagine a half-clad, dark- 
skinned man stretched out at full-length on the floor, or, perhaps, 
raised a little on his elbow, with a palm-leaf book, or, it may be, 
a mission tract in his hand. Of silent reading he has not the 
slightest idea. Neither does he ask nor care whether fhis noise 
will disturb any one or not. In a loud, tiresome, monotoneus, 
sing-song, he drawls out the words, until he is tired enough to 
stop. The worst of his reading is that he continually repeats the 
words. For instance, if the sentence were, “The moon was 
shining brightly, and I went out to enjoy a sail on the river,” he 
would render it thus: “The moon—the moon was shining brightly 
—the moon was shining brightly and I went out—I went out— 
went out to enjoy a sail—to enjoy a sail on the river—on the river.” 

But what of the girls? No provision is made for their educa- 
tion. A woman’s work is to cook rice, draw water, and take care 
of children. What does she want of books? Until recently the 
mass of the Burmans have considered it disgraceful for a woman 
to know how to read. Yet I think there must have been a modi- 
fication of this sentiment near the capital, for the women of the 
palace were taught to read, and the principal queen has the repu- 
tation of being a very learned lady. Even in lower Burmah a few 
women learned to read in spite of all obstacles and prejudices. 

Customs have been so stereotyped in this Eastern world that 
what was true of education in Burmah in "1851, had been true for 
centuries before. But important changes have taken place. A 
beginning had been made before I left for America in 1868, but I 
was not prepared to expect the great advance I found on my re- 
turn in 1874. Government has appointed a director of public in- 
struction in British Burmah, with several efficient subordinates. 
An effort has been made to improve the indigenous schools. The 
priests do not like innovations, but many of them have begun to 
yield to pressure. Something has been done in the way of train- 
ing native teachers. In the large towns there are now established 
government schools for both sexes, which are well conducted and 
largely attended. Government also encourages other schools by 
grants-in-aid, and by giving prizes to all pupils who will pass cer- 
tain examinations. Education has become popular, and private 
schools for boys and girls have started up everywhere. I think 
the chief impulse to schools has been given by the discovery that 
education is the road to wealth and honorable position. 

Some of the missionaries think that the influence of govern- 
ment is exerted in such a way as to give a great ec/at to the Bud- 
dhist religion. If such is the case it is greatly to be regretted. 

I must not omit to speak of mission-school work among the 
Burmese. The missionaries have from the beginning done some- 
thing in the way of schools. Within a few years several boarding 
schools for girls have been established, and are accomplishing a 
good work. 

What I have been saying refers only to the Burmese. Among 
the Karens the educational work has been wholly directed by the 
American missionaries. Here, indeed, there was opportunity to 
cultivate a virgin soil. The Karens were utterly despised by their 
Burmese neighbors, by whom they were termed “savages.” Be- 
fore schools could be opened among the Karens, it was necessary 
to reduce their language to writing. This task was so successfully 
accomplished by Rev, J. Wade that we have the great advantage 
of a perfectly phonetic written language. Hence learning to read 
is not so formidable an affair among the Karens as it is in America. 
It is less than fifty years since the Karen alphabet and spelling 
book were made. Schools were immediately established, and the 
work of book-making begun. 

As the Karens live in little hamlets scattered throughout the 
jungles, it has been necessary to gather pupils into boarding schools 
at the mission stations, These are conducted by the missionaries, 
aided by native assistants, and are exerting a powerful influence 
in raising the natives from the degradation of ages. Year by year 
these schools are reaching a higher standard. There has long 
been a Theological Seminary connected with the Karen mission, 
and now we have an embryo college. There are many primary 
schools in the jungles and a few of higher grade, but there is 


room for immense improvement in this direction. 


We rejoice over past progress, but we see a mighty work before 
us. Indeed, the work of Karen education is scarcely beyond its 
infancy. Will the time ever come when we shall here see such 
grand educational gatherings as you enjoy in America ? 

The educational work among the Karens is confined almost ex- 
clusively to those who have accepted the Christian religion. But 
as there are now over eighteen thousand Karen church members, 
their children are sufficiently numerous to afford an ample field 
for cultivation. C. B. THomas. 


Educational Notes from Japan. 


It is the intention of the Mom Bu Sho, or Department of Edu- 
cation, to be well represented at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. Especial attention will be given to attempt to show 
the progress in education and knowledge from the most ancient to 
modern and recent times, with a full exposition of the improve- 
ments, reforms, and appliances in vogue, which have been 
wrought, to a great extent, by the efforts of American teachers in 
Japan. 

A curious accident lately befell Dr. David Murray, the foreign 
Superintendent of Schools and Colleges in Japan, which might 
have terminated disastrously, but did not. While examining the 
old grounds and gardens of the ex-daimio of Kaga, he fell down 
an old well, the mouth of which was nearly overgrown with vege- 
tation. Fortunately neither water, nephitic gas, nor any noxious 
creature was in the well, and no bones were broken. The doctor 
was soon hauled out by means of ropes, and safely landed on 
terra firma, but little the worse for the resurrectionist process. 
Dr. Murray was at the time selecting, in company with the officials 
of the Educational Department, a site for new and elegant build- 
ings for the Imperial College, which is soon to be erected. The 
old edifice is to be occupied by the present School of Languages. 

A change long since anticipated by those conversant with edu- 
cational matters in Japan has been ordered by the government. 
Hitherto the studies of the College and Language School have 
been conducted in the three languages, English, French, and 
German. Hereafter, the English language only is to be taught 
in the College: French and German to be taught to a limited num- 
ber of students, who are to be as interpreters. 

A statement that has gone the rounds of the native and foreign 
press has been confirmed by private advices from Tokio, that 
twelve students, selected from the highest classes in the Imperial 
College, are to be sent abroad to complete (not to begin; according 
to the old system of 1872-73), their studies, in the United States 
or England. Six students from the Naval College have already 
been chosen. They left Japan in the steamer sailing June 23. 

The biennial examination of the Imperial College began July 7th. 
Dr. Murray presided. ‘These examinations last three weeks. 

It is estimated by the Department of Education that the num- 
ber of children between the ages of six and thirteen, throughout 
the empire, now attending school, is 3,598,956. Since the excite- 
ment concerning the threatened war with China has subsided, a 
general revival of educational interest has taken place, and new 
schools have been opened lately in nearly every ken (prefect). 
The Kumagay ken, one of the best reporting, contains 694 public 
schools, attended by 32,249 male, and 7,959 female scholars. 

An English teacher has been dismissed from the preparatory 
school of the College of Engineering, and his contract canceled, 
for an alleged indecent assault upon a Japanese girl. He has ap- 
pealed for a new trial. 

The Rev. S. R. Brown, D.D., an American missionary, has just 
published a work on the Japanese language. It is the Prender- 
gast system, adapted to the study of Japanese or English. It 
meets a want long felt. It is the fruit of a life-long teacher, and a 
study of the Japanese tongue for fifteen years. It is published by 
F. R. Wetmore & Co., Yokohama. It was printed by Japanese 
printers. 

Mr. Henry S. Monroe, a graduate of the Columbia School of 
Mines, and lately connected with the Kai Taku Shi Colonization 
Department, is now professor of Mining and Metallurgy in the 
Imperial College. 

Mr. M. N. Wyckoff, Rutgers, ’72, formerly in charge of the 
government school in Fukui, is now conducting, with great suc- 
cess, the Normal School at the treaty port of Niigata. 

Mr. Edward Warren Clark, Rutgers, ’69, formerly in charge of 
the government school of Shidzudka, and late of the Imperial 
College in Tokio, is now in Europe, on his way home. 

Mr. M. M. Scott, formerly of the San Francisco High School, after 
three years’ engagement in Japan, who spent several months in the 
United States, has returned to Japan. Mr. Scott was the founder 
of the Tokio Normal School, the original of the six or eight now 
in operation in Japan, and a most successful teacher. After his 
work in introducing the American system of school discipline 
among the Japanese, and himself drilling native teachers accord- 
ing to the American routine, his engagement concluded, he took a 
trip across the Pacific, and, returning to Tokio, has accepted a 
position in the School of Languages. 


— There is a village in New Hampshire which has produced 
twenty-six editors, and it was in allusion to this circumstance that 
a pious deacon remarked: “ Yes, there were twenty-six on em, 


but as they’ve all left town I reckon the Lord won't lay it up 
agin us.” 
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Public Schools in the District of Columbia. 


To the Editor of the New-England Journal of Education : 

Dear Sir: Having noticed in your valuable paper an article 
entitled “ Public Schools in the District of Columbia,” I employ 
this occasion to express my hearty and cheerful endorsement of 
the “suggestions ” offered with reference to the permanent govern- 
ment of those schools. Having been a resident of the city of 
Washington for several years, and for a portion of that time a 
teacher in the colored public schools of that city, I claim to be in 
some measure competent to recognize the most efficient instru- 
ments to be employed in building up this branch of education to 
the requisite point of distinction and usefulness. 

That the public schools in that section have rapidly progressed, 
no one can fail to observe ; and, while desiring to be fully under- 
stood as instituting no invidious comparisons, I would invite at- 
tention to the position in the scale of educational advancement 
now occupied by the colored schools in the District, in particular. 
When the peculiar circumstances which attended the establish- 
ment of these are considered, and it is borne in mind that many in 
attendance are the offspring of parents whose advent into the 
community was one of the consequences of the “late unpleasant- 
ness,” and that they recognize slightly, if at all, the necessity"of vig- 
ilant home training in order to render the teacher’s effort a success 
—when it is remembered that it is in the /as¢ decade that these 
schools have grown from a single school, with an average attend- 
ance of 40 pupils, to seventy-five schools presenting an average of 
3,600 ; that in scholarship, discipline, and attendance they compare 
favorably with their competitors in this city and in the cities of the 
North, few will hesitate to accord to the colored schools of the 
District of Columbia the meed of commendation which they so 
richly merit. 

It will be readily understood that the position of excellence and 
prosperity to which these schools have attained, and which cannot 
fail to give them prominence in the educational world, is largely 
owing to the efficient and judicious management exercised over 
them; that they have been watched over with untiring zeal — al- 
most without an interval of relaxation —from their inception to 
their present stage of progress,}] by the present superintendent, 
Mr. George F. G. Cook, is a fact well attested. “ Native, and 
to the manor born,” he is thoroughly identified with the educa- 
tional interests of the District ; interests to him, evidently, of the 
first importance ; gifted with a peculiar adaptation to the work, 
and with an enthusiasm and zeal as intense as devoted, his twenty 
years’ experience as an educator clothes him with an eminent fit- 
ness for the prominent position of usefulness which he so worthily 
fills. 

And, in the light of these facts, would it not seem that the con- 
tinued prosperity of these schools would be more effectually se- 
cured by the continued appointment of one whose scholarly ef- 
ficiency and devotion has produced such gratifying results? In 
making this suggestion of a means to a much-desired end, I am 
conscious that there can be no charge of establishing a precedent, 
since there remain instances on record in other sections, evidenc- 
ing that the large share of educational benefits enjoyed by those 
communities was mainly due to the continued appointment, through 
a series of years, of efficient school-officers. 

With reference to an additional andequally necessary element to 
success, I have but a word. The duty of the general government 
in the premises is obvious and imperative; and the call for aid 
should meet with a prompt and ready response ; an appropriation, 
sufficient not only to assist in supporting the schools already estab. 
lished, but also to furnish adequate school accommodations for the 
large number who are now deprived of these advantages, should be 
immediately allowed. Thus strengthened and fortified, will not 
these attain to a still nobler distinction, daily winning to them- 
selves knowledge which will be a power indeed for usefulness, and 
fitting them for the high responsibilities of citizenship and the 
duties of active life ? Ss. P. V. 

ALcorn Univ., Ropney, Miss., 875. 


liints.—To give information is well ; to teach how to get it is 
better. 

Estimate your teaching not by what you tell your pupils, but 
what they tell back to you. 

Examinations should be made a test of the pupil’s proficiency, 
not of the teacher’s. 

Where every answer from every pupil in every class is a com- 
plete sentence, distinctly enunciated, there you will find good 
readers. 

The condition of grounds, outbuildings, and entries indicates the 
discipline of the school before one enters the room. 

Those two or three “ big, bad boys,” if fairly won over to your 
side, will insure the success of your school. If you want to fail, 
recognize in them a permanent opposition. 

Never show your class a second time ignorance or uncertainty 
upon a point upon which you could have informed yourself. 

Many persons object to physical punishment for chiidren ; but 
they might as well revile God for making a child suffer when it 
stumbles on a stone.— Beecher. 


— Mrs. Partington declares that she does not wish to vote, as 
she fears she couldn’t stand the shock of the electrical franchise, 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. — 
New Hampshire. 


Communications to the editor of this column should be ad- 
dressed to Ashburnham, Mass., till the meeting of the State As- 
sociation in October. 


MERIDEN ACADEMY has been extensively repaired and im- 
proved during vacation. Professors Cummings and Barrows are 
devoting their whole energy to the interests of this school, with a 
zeal and discretion that cannot fail of success.—Free Press. 


PORTSMOUTH primary schools are so crowded that two ward- 
rooms have been fitted up for new schools. The board of alder- 
men are unanimous in favor of a new school-building at once, 
costing about $20,000. 


LEBANON.—The committee of the Union District have decided 
to employ a cheaper teacher. The school board that dismisses 
such a teacher as Professor Noyes on a question of money, has 
queer ideas of economy. There is considerable feeling in the dis- 
trict on the matter. The Free Press says: “ Professer Noyes has 
done a good work for the schools in this village, for which we 
shall all have reason to remember him kindly. He has changed 
absolute chaos into something like system.” Professor Westgate, 
who succeeds him, is a very superior teacher, formerly of New 
Ipswich Academy, and later of Montpelier High School. 


Hon. DANIEL G. BEEDE, late Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will go to Meredith to take charge of the High School 
in that village, where he has been very successfully engaged during 
the past year. 


FRANCESTOWN ACADEMY has been extensively repaired at an 
expense of several hundred dollars. Mr. Oliver Butterfield, of 
the trustees, gave $100 toward the expense, and the ladies will 
raise the rest by a series of levees during the Fall. 


A Nove. Premium. — Oak Park Agricultural Association, 
Greenfield, offers a premium for the best ungraded winter school 
of not less thar fifteen scholars, in the towns embraced in the As- 
sociation. Professor Vose, of Francestown, gives the first pre- 
mium, a set of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and D. G. Goodell, Esq., 
president of the Antrim Knife Works, the second, Zippincott’s 
Biographical Dictionary. This is a novel premium, but are not 
our schools as much worthy of encouragement as our fast horses 
and fat cattle ?—/Peterboro’ Transcript. 


New TEACHERS.—Xzene.—Miss Lillian R. Howe, intermediate 
school, Church street, West room; Miss Addie Rowell, interme- 
diate school, East room; Miss Lizzie A. Pierce, intermediate, 
School street: Miss Alice Whitcomb, secondary, Main street ; 
Miss Minnie E. Cook, secondary, Washington street; Miss Annie 
E. Bates, primary, Main street; Miss Lottie Crosby, primary, 
Washington street; Miss Annie Richardson, primary, Pearl 
street. The teachers in the other schools the same as last 
year. Hillsboro’ Bridge. —Mr. H. E. Allison, Miss M. Isabel 
Ward. 7Zrey High School, Mrs. L. B. Wright. Afar/boro’ High 
School, Mrs. M. M. Joslyn, a graduate of Tilden. Deering 
Academy, Charles H. Onthank, principal. Sandwich Center, 
George N. Dorr (Bowdoin, ’75.) /mprovement. — Our school 
board are doing a good thing in our high school building by en- 
larging the recitation rooms. The change is much needed, and 
will add greatly to the comfort of teachers and pupils. — A/i/ford 
Enterprise. 


— Professor Meservey’s new work on book-keeping is out, and 
looks well. 

— Bartley’s School Hymn and Tune Book is just the thing for 
devotional exercises. We are glad to see a good sprinkling of the 
standard old tunes; our young people are in a fair way to forget 
them. 

— A Troy man started a big smoke in his parlor, the other day, 
by accidentally laying a stereoscope on the table, where the sun 
shone through it as a burning-glass. 

— Winchester people claim that the first reed organ in the 
country was made in that town. It is now in use in Keene. 
Chickering began his piano business in New Ipswich. 

— We hear that an effort is to be made to abolish Music in the 
schools. Better abolish the abolishers.— 7¢/egraph. 

— No correct answer yet to that note in our centennial number. 
Time extended to September 15. 

— Most of the public schools begin next Monday. 


Vermont. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—The new general catalogue of the 
University of Vermont exhibits some facts which are worth noting : 

The whole number of graduates in the Academical department 
is 859, of whom 284 are known to be dead. Of the whole num- 
ber, 332 are set down as lawyers, 185 as clergymen, 51 as physi- 
cians, 30 as editors, 13 as members of Congress, 40 as college pro- 
fessors, and six as college presidents. The list of “ profesors” 
does not include principals of normal schools, academies, etc. 
Of the clergymen, 47 are starred; of the lawyers, 129. The whole 


number still living, so far as known, is 575, of whom 203 are in 
the practice of law, and 138 are in the Christian ministry. 

Of the classes from 1804 to 1808 there are no living representa- 
tives; the same is true of the classes of 1811, 1814, 1819, 1823, 
1834. 

In the Medical department, between the year 1823 and 1836, 
116 M.D.’s were graduated. Of these 24 are starred. Since the 
reorganization of this department, or between 1854 and 1875, 460 
have been graduated M.D. Of this last number but 15 are known 
to have died. 

By the way, the statement in the papers that the medical class 
sent out this year was the largest which ever left the institution, 
may be corrected, by a glance at the catalogue, which shows a 
class of 31 in 1862, one of 32 in 1865, and one of 36 in 1866. 

The roll of honorary graduates carries 341 names, of which 127 
have the asterisk affixed. The total of graduates, Academic and 
Medical, is 1,435; or counting those, not alumni, who received 
honorary degrees previously to 1875, 1,766. If one insists on 
grammatical accuracy, however, two of these are alumna —a 
“ double first.” 

An appendix gives the names and positions of such alumni and 
undergraduates as were enrolled in the army during the rebellion. 
In the Academical roll there are 121 names; in the Medical, 26 
more. To each of these should be added two others, since ascer- 
tained, making a total of 151 who served in the army or navy. 
This number will probably be considerably increased when the 
lists are revised and made complete. 

We recently referred to the collection of rare and valuable MSS. 
received by the university through the agency of the Hon. Geo. 
P. Marsh, United States minister to Italy. It is proper to add 
here that the college library is much richer in the matter of rare 
books and fine specimens of early printing, than it is generally 
supposed to be, even by those who are familiar with it If sold 
under the hammer to-day it would bring a great deal more than its 
original cost, and this cannot be said of many public libraries ; 
certainly it would be true of few college libraries. Of black-letter 
and other early editions, and of specimens of fifteenth century 
printing, it has a collection which, though not large, is of consid- 
erable importance. The oldest printed book with a date was is- 
sued in 1475. There is a fine copy of the Latin Vulgate, however, 
not quite perfect, which evidently was struck off before this time. 
All attempts to fix the date, or ascertain the edition, have as yet 
proved fruitless. It is possible that it is unique, so far as this 
country is concerned. For many rare and valuable early editions, 
the library is indebted to the liberality of Prof. Martyn Paine, 
M.D., LL.D., of New York city. Some of these were procured 
by Professor Torrey when in Europe. Others were given by 
alumni and other friends of the college. 


Rhode Island. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

AN ACT IN RELATION TO FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AND IN AD- 
DITION TO CHAPTER 44, OF THE GENERAL STATUTES, “ OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION.” 

it is enacted by the General A ssembly as follows : 

SECTION 1. The board of education may cause to be paid annu- 
ally to and for the use of each free public library established and 
maintained in this State, and to be expended in the purchase of 
books therefor, a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for the first five 
hundred volumes included in such library, and twenty-five dollars 
for every additional five hundred volumes therein ; provided, that 
the annual payment for the benefit of any one such library shall 
not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars. 

Src. 2. The board of education shall from time to time estab- 
lish rules prescribing the character of the books which shall con- 
stitue such a library as will be entitled to the benefits conferred by 
the foregoing section, regulating the management of such library 
so as to secure the free use of the same to the people of the town 
or city and neighborhood in which it shall be established, and 
directing the mode in which the sums paid in pursuance of this act 
shall be expended. No library shall receive any benefit under 
the foregoing provisions, unless such rules shall have been com- 
plied with by those in charge thereof, nor until they have furnished 
to said board satisfactory evidence of the number and character of 
the books contained in said library. 

Sec. 3. Any payment herein authorized shall be made by the 
general treasurer upon the order of the commissioner of public 
schools, approved by the board of education, and payable to the 
librarian, or other person having charge of such library, or of the 
funds applied to its support designated by said board. 

In accordance with the provisions of the above act, the Board 
of Education hereby give notice that the following “ Rules and 
Regulations” have been adopted, and that all payments by the 


Board in aid of libraries will be made under these rules : 


Rules and Regulations converning Free Public Libraries. 

1. The trustees or board of management of every library claim- 
ing aid under the provisions of chapter 464, of the General Stat- 
utes, shall show to the satisfaction of the Board of Education, 
that the free use of all the advantages of the library is granted 
to all citizens of suitable age and character of the town or city 
in which it is located, including those of the neighboring terri- 
tory within a radius of three miles. 

2. Every application for said aid shall be accompanied by a cat 
alogue of the books in the possession of the library, and alsoa 
written statement by the librarian of their number and condition. 

3- In the number of books reported as belonging to the library, 
only those shall be counted which are in good condition for use. 
Furthermore, in such enumeration no duplicate of Congressional 
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reports, State documents, or books of a similar character, shall 
be reckoned; but unbound magazines may be counted in their 
complete volumes. 

4. With each application for aid following the first, there shall 
be filed a schedule of the books purchased with the preceding ap- 
propriation fram the State. 

s. Every library receiving aid from the State shall have a printed 
catalogue of all its books. 

6. Each application for aid shall be made to the Commissioner 
of Public Schools, and be submitted by him to the committee on 
libraries, who shall report thereon at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

7. Every library receiving aid in accordance with these provis- 
ions, shall be open at all times to the inspection of the Board of 
Education, or of any member thereof, or of their agent. 

The following suggestions are made to those interested, for the 
mutual benefit of the Board of Education and the applicants for 
aid: 

First. A complete copy of the constitution, by-laws, or articles 
of association, of the library should be filed with the application 
for aid. 

Second. The librarian’s statement, provided for by the second 
rule, should be full and explicit, and any facts relative to the de- 
mand for a library, or to character of the books read, or any sim- 
ilar question, will be of special value and interest. 

Third. In order that the applications may receive their proper 
attention, and that none may be obliged to be laid over, it is de- 
sired that they should be made as soon as possible. The next 
meeting of the Board of Education will be during the first week 
in September, when action will be taken upon all applications re- 
ported at that time. 

The action of the General Assembly in reference to the assistance 
of free libraries should be hailed with gratitude and delight by all 
lovers of good reading, and especially by all interested in pro- 
moting the growth of sound learning in our midst; for certainly, 
no more potent agent for the spread of true knowledge can be 
found, than good books. It will be the aim of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, in distributing this assistance, always to secure its expen: 
diture for that class of books which are beyond question as to 
worth and importance; so that, at least, one source of supply shall 
be pure and unquestionable. 

It is earnestly hoped that, in those towns and villages where, as 
yet, no library exists, steps may be taken, at an early day, for the 
establishment of such an institution. The united efforts of a few 
persons will suffice to organize and place a library on a sufficiently 
broad basis for it to obtain aid from the State; and then, by that 
means, and by the future assistance of those who, seeing its good 
works, shall be induced to add their quota, it will soon grow into 
comely and vigorous proportions. 

The attention of school officers and teachers is especially di- 
rected to this subject as one that affords an agency designed to 
supplement the work of the school-room, both directly and indi- 
rectly. It is the opinion of the board that a good library in a 
community cannot long exist without the effects thereof being 
clearly apparent in a more general interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, and also in the improved character of the results achieved in 
the school. 

The opportunity is now given to the friends of education. Let 
us see that it is improved to its utmost extent, and that no efforts 
are spared to give this beneficent action of the General Assembly 
its widest possible range of influence. 

By order of the Board of Education, 
THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, Com. of Public Schools. 


A Scholar to his Classmates. 


Now the field is wide before us, 

High profuse the laurels strown, 

Which, by force of our own purpose, 
Are attained and made our own. 


Self-reliance is the secret 
Of the heroes of our race; 

God from heaven calls us to use it, 
With reliance on his grace. 


Lean not, then, for help on others ; 
Use the strength that God supplies ; 
And your talents thus increasing, 
You shall self-reliant rise. 


Think not in another station 
You would labor, nobly do— 
To improve your situation 
Is the present work for you. 
Passive, we are made recipients 
Of no good of heart or mind ; 
We must labor would secure we 
Value, worth of any kind. 
Would attain we hights becoming, 
Natures to our God allied, 
All the energies of bein 
To their utmost must be tried. 
Architects of your own fortunes, 
Make them what you will: you may, 
Looking up to Him who aideth, 
Make hidaanan, day by day. 
Let us follow—but not always— 
Heroes foremost in the strife ; 
Should not we in turn lead others— 
Be their guiding star of life ? 


Here and There. 


— When does a man have to keep his word? When no one 
will take it. 

— Eastern papers are calling Charlotte Cushman’s “ farewell ” 
business “ Charlotte ruse.” 

— An astronomer can discover more wonderful things with one 
eye than most men can with two. 

— The Vallejo (Cal.) Chronicle favors the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of political economy in public schools. 

— The Sacramento Board of Education has decided to discon- 
tinue all special studies in the public schools except German. 

— Who shall determine what Pupils shall study: Teachers and 
Trustees, or Parents ?—This is a question of great importance. 
A Wisconsin court has decided it in favor of the parent, but this 
does not bind other States, neither does it determine the abstract 
right in the case. Superintendent Bateman, of Illinois, gives the 
following conclusion after his discussion of the subject : 

1. Pupils can study no branch which is not in the course pre- 
scribed by the directors (trustees). 

2. Pupils can study no branch of such prescribed course for 
which they are not prepared, of which preparation the teachers 
and directors shall judge. 

3- Pupils shall study the particular branches of the prescribed 
course which the teachers, with the consent of the directors, shall 
direct, unless honest objection is made by the parents. 

4. If objection is made in good faith, parents shall be allowed 
to select from the particular branches of the prescribed course for 
which their children are fitted, those which they wish them to 
study; and for the exercise of such right of choice the children 
shall not be liable to suspension or expulsion. 

— Ina private note to the Concord Monitor, Prof. Hitchcock, 
State geologist, says: “I have just examined the coal mine in 
South Tamworth. When they made this country they burnt the 
coal so hard that nobody can persuade it to catch fire now.” 

— Just think of it! It costs one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand five hundred and eighty-nine dollars and ten cents to 
keep the women of this country in imported corsets for one year. 
What a waste !|—Zxchange. Stay! its not a waste; it is one of 
their means of support. 

— Professor Quimby and his party have completed their obser- 
vations on Croyden Mountain, and are now located on Gardner’s 
Mountain, in Monroe, where they expect to remain until about the 
first of September. 

— She was better up in spelling than in pronouncing and defin- 
ing who remarked, after sea-bathing, that she had been taking a 
little sa/¢ atory exercise.” 

— A correspondent of the Baltimore American tells in the fol- 
lowing paragraph how Martha’s Vineyard got its name: “I said to 
an old gentleman whom I met this morning, who is at. home here, 
‘Why do they call this place Martha’s Vineyard? I have not 
seen either Martha or grapes since I have been on this island.” 
‘I will tell you,’ he replied. ‘You see, a long time ago, a rich 
old fellow owned all this country about here. He had three 
daughters—Martha, Elizabeth, and Nancy. This island he gave 
to Martha, and as there was a large vineyard upon it he added 
that name. Yon island he gave to Elizabeth. Nancy said she 
must have one, and claimed the other one, called now Nantucket 
(Nancy took it).’ Now, if this is not the true explanation of the 
nomenclature, I ean only say it was as good as was received.” 

— Mr. Thomas Wilson, a member of the Society of Friends, 
has given $20,000 to the Friends’ school in Baltimore, Md. The 
same gentleman gave $5,000 to the Manual Labor School in that 
city a few years ago. 

— A tourist who was asked in what part of Switzerland he felt 
the heat the most, replied, “ When I was going to Berne.” 

— Itis not so extraordinary that Nebuchadnezzar lived on grass, 
We know of hundreds upon hundreds who live on the turf. 

— Chinese is to be taught at a Boston normal school. The girls 
are determined to be no longer ignorant of what is written on fire- 
cracker packs and tea chests.—Mail. 

— In accordance with an invitation issued under the auspices of 
the American Book-Trade Association, the New-England book 
trade met imconvention at the Parker House, Boston, on Thurs- 
day, 19th inst., Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, of New York, president of 
the A. B. T. A., in the chair. The assembly numbered about one 
hundred of the most prominent New-England firms. A perma- 
nent organization was effected under the title “New-England 
Booksellers’ Association.” 

— A Lesson in Pr jation.—How many can pronounce the 
words in the following “test” correctly? It was first published 
by teachers of Toledo: 

1. Acourier from St. Louis, an Italian with italics, began an 
address or recitation as to the mischievous national finances. 

2. His dolorous progress was demonstrated by a demonstration, 
and the preface to his sacerdotal profile gave his opponents an 
irreparable and lamentable wound. 

3. He was deaf and isolated, and the envelope on the furniture 
at the depot was a covert for leisure and reticence from the first 
grasp of the dancing legislature of France. 

4. The dilation of the chasm or trough made the servile satyr 
and virile optimist vehemently panegyrize the lenient God. 

5. He was an aspirant after the vagaries of the exorcists and an 
| inexorable coadjutor of the irrefragible yet exquisite Farrago, on 


the subsidence of the despicable finale and the recognition of the 
recognizance, 

— “We all have our crosses,” sighed Cardinal McClosky, as he 
mournfully pinned on that $20,000 diamond one the St. Vincent 
pupils thrust upon him. 

— The Indianapolis Vews has found out how the sex of tha 
man in Europe, who went about in woman’s clothes, was discov- 
ered. “He inadvertently said ‘Thank you,’ when a gentleman 
gave up his seat in a street car.” 

— “Get out of the way! what are you good for?” said a cross 
old man to a little, bright-eyed urchin, who happened to stand in 
his way. The little fellow, as he stepped one side, replied very 
gently: “ They make men of such things as we are.” 

— A rustic couple, newly married, marched into a drug store 
and called for soda water. The obliging clerk inquired what syrup 
they would have in it, when the swain, deliberately leaning over 
the counter, replied, “Stranger, money is no object to me; put 
sugar in it.” 

— Political Parties and Education. — Here are the resolutions 
adopted by the State conventions that have nominated candidates 
in California: Republican—* The freedom of the State from eccle- 
siastical control is of equal importance with the maintenance of 
religious freedom from State control; that the common school 
system is an institution of the State, established as a preventive 
of the crime and poverty which attend ignorance, and we will tol- 
erate no interference with it from any quarter; and that any effort 
to divide the School Fund for the purpose of supporting sectarian 
schools with a portion thereof shall be met with all the resistance 
in our power. All citizens, without distinction of race or color, 
are entitled to equal advantages of public school education.” 
Temperance—*“ Labor and education are the safeguards of Amer- 
ican freedom, hence we are in favor of mingling labor with our 
common school system, so as to train the mind of youth, and thus 
secure a proper respect for industry and ingenuity. We demand 
that the State University shall be conducted so as to secure the 
Agricultural and Mechanic Art College as soon as possible, and as 
originally contemplated.” Democratic—* The school system and 
fund of this State are under the guarantee of the Constitution in- 
violable, and we are opposed to any diversion of the fund to any 
purposes except those ordained by the Constitution.” 


— Prof. George P. Williams has been connected with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan since the origin of that institution, thirty-one 
years ago. In grateful remembrance for his past services, the 
alumni have raised a fund of $25,000 for his support during the 
remainder of his life. At his death it is to go to the endowment 
of another chair. 

—A promising pupil according to Punch.—Mistress—* How 
does your brother get on in New York, Parker?” Lady’s Maid 
—* Very well, indeed, ma’am, thank you. He’s only been there 
three months, and he is already beginning to speak the language 
beautifully.” 

— Prof. Edwin Pierce of Claremont, has been chosen principal 
of the Cushing Academy at Ashburnham, Mass. 

— Mount Holyoke Seminary has supplied 115 wives for mis- 
sionaries, who have gone as teachers to all parts of the world. 


— A publishing house introducing a hymn-book, recently made 
inquiry of a little parish as to what hymn-book was used, and 
whether a change was contemplated. The following reply was 
received ; “we kneed hymn-books, but too poor to buy them, my 
church kneeds more of the spirit in order to see more of Christ to 
be more like him, this is all we kneed, can you supply us? respect- 
fully yours in hope, The Paster.” The local agent forwarded the 
note to headquarters with the endorsement: “Resp. referred to 
New-York. Article not kept in stock at this office.” —Pudlisher’s 
Weekly. 

— Watl Street Letter to a Schoolmaster.—W ali street, New York, 
Dec, 1, 1872.—Sir : Yours to h’d & cont’s noted. Don’t want son 
to study sta’n’my. "Twon’t pay. No ships run’g to stars, and no 
prospect of it. All bosh, ’twon’t h’lp trade. Also stop Latin & 
Greek, Boy’ll pick up such L’t’n words as petit larceny & delirium 
tremens, &c., s00n "nough he’r in Gold Bd. I’m bullish on ’rith’- 
m’k, and T’k some stock in gr’m’r too, but I can make money 
’nough without L’t’n and Greek, etc. No use. I’m memb’ of 
St’k Exc’g, Chamb. Com’, &c. Daboll’s Arithm’tic is short of 
stock terms. Put boy thr’gh on margins, corn’rs, Dr., Cr. ct. pr. 
’ct., cl’r house, Railr’ds, and Go’v’ts yourself, & go short on y’r 
Geek and La’, &c., &c., They’re best md’se for the street—always 
in dem’d here. I mean Dr. & Cr., etc. When term ends, please 
ship boy and B’ks by N. Y.C. & H, R.R., with B. L’d’g in hat. 
con’g’n to B’d Street. Draw sight d’ft for bill. 
Money easy—st’ks stiff and short int’st cov’rd. Shall I get you 
long on 100 at 67? Boy’s tuition do for margin. Exeh’ng easy. 
Y’rs, etc. 

Mary's Difficulty.— Mistress—“ Let you go to evening school, 
Mary? Why, I thought you could read!” Mary—* Well, ma’am, 
I does know my letters fustrate, so long’s they keep all in a row ; 
but just as soon as they gits mixed up into words, I’m beat !” 


Doesn’t that broker want phonography ? and doesn’t “ Irish 
Mary” want phonic spelling? The idea of letters “ mixed up into 
words” is good.—Am. Yonr. of Phonography. 


— An educated man, with a small amount of capital, can learn of a v fine 


busmess, 
School Work,” Bex 314, 


opening in a well-esta in every way to a man of i 
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How a Poor Boy may Obtain an Education. 


Many a boy who has been too poor to take the courses of study 
in preparatory schools, has asked the questions, How can I prepare 
myself for college? How can I gain the means of paying fora 
college course? 

Some of the most cultivated and influential men of to-day were 
poor boys, and earned the money to pay the cost of their own ed- 
ucation. We propose to show briefly in this article, how a boy 
may follow such examples; what are the preparatory studies nec- 
essary for him to pursue at home, and what are the most promis- 
ing ways of securing literary helps? 

Preparing for College ——The usual course of preparation for 
college embraces the following studies: Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Algebra as far as quadratic equations, Latin Gram- 
mar, six books of Virgil, six books of Czsar, six Orations of 
Cicero, Greek Grammar, and four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
For the agricultural colleges, business colleges, and schools of sci- 
ence, preparation in the common English branches only will be 
required. 

A boy will need help in mastering these preparatory studies. 
There is, perhaps, no better way for him to pursue, than to state 
his case to some clergyman or teacher in the neighborhood where 
he lives, and to make an arrangement for private recitatios to him. 
Any good man stands ready to help a working boy to get an edu- 
cation. 

The cost of the necessary text-books, with the exception of the 
Latin and Greek Lexicons, will be small. The young student 
must have a Latin Lexicon on beginning Virgil, and ought to have 
a Greek one on taking up the Anabasis. 

In the English branches, he will need to understand the prin- 
ciples of things, and to be able to state them clearly in his own 
language, rather than to commit to memory any considerable por- 
tion of the exact language of the text-books. He will find Virgil 
and Xenophon hard to study at first, but not more exacting than 
many pastimes which boys choose as the occupation of their 
leisure. 

Earning Money.—As soon as the young student has acquired 
sufficient education to teach, it will be well for him to take a coun- 
try school. He can continue his preparatory studies while teach- 
ing, reciting as before to some clergyman or teacher. If he is at 
all successful as a teacher, he will, by teaching a part of the year, 
be able to meet all the expenses of his education. 

This is the old method of paying for an education. Recently, 
poor students have found canvassing for the best books and peri- 
odicals, and acting as agents for business firms and insuranee com- 
panies, a healthful and successful way of earning money. Some 
of these young men have taken up at the same time both teaching 
and canvassing. About thirty-three and one-third per cent. is usu- 
ally allowed to responsible agents for subscriptién books, and a 
beok that meets a popular want will return to an active agent lib- 
eral payment for his time and trouble. Choose a book that the 
people want, and offer it to the people who want it—these are 
said to be the two principles of successful canvassing. 

Free Courses of Study.—There are three kinds of schools of 
superior education from which the student may choose : The agri- 
cultural colleges, which especially teacl: science and the industrial 
arts; the norma! schools, which prepare pupils for teaching ; and 
the universities, which furnish the best preparation for the literary 
professions. 

“ What helps do the schools of special training and the colleges 
themselves offer to poor students ?” 

In the year 1862, Congress passed an aet to establish agricul- 
tural colleges in the different States, and made a grant of public 
lands of immense value for the purpose. Thirty-nine agricultural 
colleges have already been established, having some five hundred 
instructors, and six thousand or more pupils. Many of these col- 
leges have been liberally re-endowed by the States and by indi- 
viduals. 

These colleges embrace in their course a classical as well as an 
industrial education, and especially commend themselves to stu- 
dents of limited means. There are in these schools two thousand 
seven hundred free scholarships, and in addition to these helps the 
students are able to reduce the very moderate price of board, by 
work on the farm connected with each institution. 

There are in the United States some sixty normal schools. 
These are sustained by public appropriations, and are free to the 
resident pupils of each State, on condition that the pupils teach 
in the State for a certain period of time. These schools not only 
offer a good education in themselves, but furnish, in the oppor- 
tunities for well-salaried teaching, one of the best means for ulti- 
mately pursuing a college course at one’s own expense. 

Scholarships.—Nearly all American colleges are to a greater or 
less extent endowed with funds for the free education of poor stu- 
dents. These endowments are commonly known as scholarships. 

These funds are obtained by application, and are usually as- 
signed to the most needy and meritorious students. They are 
especially accessible to poor young men preparing for the ministry. 
The aggregate amount of scholarship funds at Amherst is $250,000; 
at Williams, $85,000; at Dartmouth, $89,000; at the College of 
New Jersey (Princeton), $64,000; at Madison University, $20,000 ; 
at Middlebury College, $48,000; and at Brown University, $57,- 
ooo. These are in part denominational colleges, but most other 

colleges have free scholarships, though not so richly endowed. 


Let the student go’in person to one of the officers of the college 
he wishes to attend, and frankly state his case. He will be cor- 
dially received, and the best possible advantages that the college 
offers to those who need help will be afforded him. 

“ Board.” — After the question of literary preparation and of 
tuition, comes the very practical inquiry, “How may a student 
live most economically ?” 

The price of board in most schools is very low, — in some not 
more than four or five dollars a week. A good teacher or can- 
vasser will be able to meet this moderate expense. 

Self-boarding has its evils, but it is one of the expedients to 
which many eminent students have resorted ; and it is better for a 
student to board himself than to incur debt or to abandon his 
studies. Several students may hire a room, dividing the ex- 
pense between them, and may provide their own meals at a very 
small weekly cost. 

Such economy, however, should not be carried to the extent of 
rapidly acquiring an education, at the expense of wholesome living 
and proper care for health. 

Advantages of Self-Reliance. — The necessity of working to pay 
for courses of study may prove a decided advantage to the stu- 
dent. It tends to give him determination and character, to school 
him early in human experience, and to make him self-reliant. Dr. 
Livingston studied Latin at the factory loom; Sir Humphrey 
Davy acquired his knowledge of analytical chemistry while an ap- 


prentice, and Agassiz obtained his early education in science by 


dint of hard labor and self-sacrafice. 

Said one of the best New England instructors to us recently: 
“I believe it is better for any young man to teach three months 
each year, while in college, than to graduate with a full course with- 
out such experience and discipline.” 

We lately wrote to a very distinguished New-England teacher, 


and one who has had a large experience in helping poor students, | jj 
asking him what advice he had to offer to a student who had Ta 
neither money nor friends, but who was extremely eager to obtain | | 


a college education. In his reply he makes the following decided 
statements for the encouragement of such a young man: 

“You enjoy good health. Continue to obey the laws of your 
physical being with scrupulous care, that you may preserve your 
vigor. You have the confidence of all who know you, as a young 
man of character. Maintain that integrity, as more valuable to 
you than silver and gold. You have energy and perseverance ; 
and if you have all these, you can’t fail. You say you have little 
or no money, and yet you are not poor while possessed of the treas- 
ures above enumerated. 

“Many years a ago, a boy whom I will call F. came to my 
school for aterm. He early sought advice, and made known to 
me his straightened circumstances. His father had a large family 
and was poor. He had nothing but the garments he wore, and 
yet he expressed a strong desire to secure an education. I told 
him I would advise and encourage him, and at once put him upon 
the regular course of study. He was scholarly and industrious. 
His lessons were first learned and recited, and all his leisure hours 
were devoted to manual labor. 

“In this way he not only supported himself (in self-boarding), 
for two years, and replenished his scanty wardrobe, but had earned 
and laid by for future use /wenty-five dollars in money. He was 
not very well fitted for college, but could not afford to stay out 
longer. 

“ He now took from me a letter of introduction, shouldered his 
little sack, and wa/#ed all the way (seventy miles), to Middlebury 
College, where he entered for a four years’ course ; and with the 
twenty-five dollars saved at the academy and what he was able to 
earn besides his board, he defrayed all his necessary expenses for 
books and clothing. F. came out of college in a regular and un- 
interrupted course /ree of debt ! 


“ He now taught for a while, and then entered Andover Theolog-| a 


ical Seminary, where he graduated with special honor at the end 
of three years. His expenses had been paid by himself in a sim- 
ilar way at Andover also. And Brother W. A. F. has for more 


than twenty years been an honored missionary in a foreign land.” 
. —Youth’s Companion. 


— Learned professors have occasionally been outwitted by the 
sayings of the, simple. Dr. Hill, an Edinburgh professor of the 
last century, met in the suburbs of the city an inoffensive creature 
who was generally regarded as imbecile. Somewhat irritated by 
the creature’s intrusion on the privacy of his walk, the professor 
said to him, “ How long, Tom, may one live without brains?” “I 
dinna ken,” said Tom ; “ how lang hae ye lived yersel ?” 

— Bishop Ames tells a story of a slave-master in Missouri, in 
the olden times of negro vassalage, who said to his chattel : ‘* Pom- 
pey, I hear you are a great preacher.” “ Yes, massa; de Lord do 
help me powerful sometimes.” Well, Pompey, don’t you think, 
the negroes steal little things on the plantation?” “I’se mighty 
*fraid they does, massa.” “ Then, Pompey; I want you to preach 
a sermon to the negroes against stealing.” After a brief reflection, 
Pompey replied : “ You sce, massa, dat wouldn’t never do ; ’cause 
*twould trow such a col’ness over de meetin’.” 

—*“ Can you inform me,” said a student to Monte West, ‘ whether 
I can find anywhere the biography of Pollok?’ “ Yes, I dare say 
you will find it in the Course of 7ime,” was the’reply of the urbane 


and courteous youth, 
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ART-RECREATIONS>; 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL KINDS OF 


Cx RNAMENTAL WORK, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Containing easy rules to learn 


Decalcomanie, Sorronto Wood Carving, Dlluminating, Pencil 
Drawing, Water-Color Painting, Crayon Drawing, Painting on 
Ground Glass, Grecian Painting, Moss Work, Antique Paint- 
ing, Papier Mache, Oriental Painting, Cone Work, Sign Paint- 
ing, Feather Flowers, Theorem Painting, Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, Hair Work, Gilding and Bronzing, Plaster 
Work, Wax Work, Shell Work, Magic Lantern, Paper Flow- 
ers, Imitation on Pearl, Sealing Wax Painting, Panorama 
Painting, Coloring Photographs, Enamel Painting, Diaphanie, 
Charcoal Drawing, Linnzwography, Flower Painting, Fern- 
eries, the Aquarium, Taxidermy, Heraldry, &c., &c., with val- 
uable receipts for preparing the Materials required. 


By MADAME URBINO, PROF. HENRY DAY, and Others. 


TREATISE ON THE ART OF PRODUCING 


WY Phantom Flowers Skeleton Leaves 


This valuable little volume is printed on elegant paper, with carefully-executed 
illustrative engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. It has a 
chapter on the Preservation of Flowers in their Natural Form 
and Colors. Ladies can make large sums of money from the sale of 
Phantom Bouquets: price, $2.00. 

Each subscriber who shall send us three new names as subscribers and 
$9.00 for the New-EnGLanp Journat or Epucation, will receive Art- 
R&CREATIONS. 

If two new subscribers and $6.00 are sent, we will send the beautiful 
TREATISE ON PHANTOM 

If four new subscribers and $12.00 are sent, we will send doth books, the 
retail price of which is $5.00. ; 

Now is the time to preserve our SUMMER FLowers, and to learn how to pre- 
pare and preserve the rich autumn foliage of America. 

The New-York Observer says of “* Art-Recreations” :—“ It telis you how 
to do everything in the way of fancy work; how to prepare the materials, and 
how to use them afterwards. Parents ought to get this book, and encourage the 
girls to study it. Teachers ought to introduce it into school, and teach their pu- 
pils the ase of these beautiful arts. It will gladden many a home, brighten many 
a dull hour, and give pleasure and profit to many an active mind.” 

A Frew Vacation Hoors will secure these two books. Books sent to each 
person’s address, postage prepaid. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
street, New York. 

TOR'S “Sees GUIDES! 
25 Cents Each. 
NEW YORK CITY: Visitors’ Illustrated Guide, with 
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ARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
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Spri and Montreal. 
SHORE LINE ROUTE: New YorktoN sett Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New London, and Providence. 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. 1 vol. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 1! vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 25 
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to wpe oe files of BINDERS our Journal, two 
th es of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. “Pricgs:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
per | $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
——_ 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
JON, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. ar 
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improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mat- 
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Patented June 15th, 1875. 


CGEORCE W. WHITE & CO., 
64 and 66 Union Street, Boston. 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Giilott’ s, descriptive name) 


‘rape Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. The well known original and popular Numbers, 
“—-|303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
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Scholars in Freehand Walter they 
Primary Schools. Wal mal on the 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 
They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on id, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Origina! Features. 
The Algebra has a large ber and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full all subjects ap- 
jate for an elementary work. Am im t chapter on 
ithms has been added with tables to four places. 


enable the to master the 

two-thirds of the usual time. 
EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 

blic schools of Boston, 


Watertown, 
—_ number of cities and 
towns throughout New Engl. and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and ci sent on application. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in all the States. 

65 cents. 

Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For recitation and review purposes ; a book for ev- 
ery , and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Geography. 18 cents. Uniform with 
the above, and used with great success in schools of dif- 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The 
Greek, published. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 


Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The ular sessions of the College in on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the Feb- 
wuary. Fees fora full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 

course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), imvariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5.00 ;— Practical anatomy, $0 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
raduates of other Medical C leges, $50;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at ot Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at DOWLING For further 
particulars address J. W. IN -D., Dean, No. 
Fifth Avenue N.Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 
Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 

are given under the personal supervision of 
27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Misfit Carpets! 
112 Fulton Si:, New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of Ghaage. 


Hiclectic Fiducational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books —Just /ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; by Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary Guten, and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 


per copy. 


Thaiheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 pages, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


‘| Ray's Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples 1nd Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
by James G. CLARK, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 


per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
ciples of Logic, Complete Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professor in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 


Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, 

Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

[ist, Retail ; 2d, Introduction ; 3d, Exchange price.] 

Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 

Harvey's Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34- .23 


Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.16 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 


Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction” price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. 

Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi. 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gew’s Morals and Manners. 


&e. 


Descriptive AND Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(tar This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions pe desiring to 
such. Our'terms for inserting these special notices are & 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cent® per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED —A School in the country, by a young lady 
graduate of the Salem Normal School. references. 
Call, or address TEACHER, 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


OR SALE—Buildings conveniently located, and admir- 
ably adapted for Boys’ Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, and summer boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 
accommodations for fifty pupils. Offered at half its cost ; 
terms .easy. Apply to Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 33 tf 


EACHER WANTED.—The New-England Bureau 
of Education has an application for a gentleman to take 
charge of the education of four children in the State of 
Georgia. One whose pronunciation of Ene is pure, who 
is a Christian gentleman, and who would be willing to bury 
himself in the pine woods for two years or more, with plenty 
of time for study—away from society and entertainments— 
can apply and secure the place at once. 33 


OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in acity near Boston. Address L. Fairsanxs, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston, or this Office. 24 


yee BUILDINGS for a You Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac- 
commodations for at least forty pupils. Address New-Enc. 
Bureau or EpucatTion, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College gee a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. RunKLE, Presi- 
dent Institute | Other references given if de- 
sired. Address ARTHUR W. Sweetzer, Cliftondale, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ROST & ADAMS, ‘ in 
Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
ATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 
Sheet Wax, 

and all Materials used for Wax-F lower making. 

33m 3 and 35 Cornuitt, BOSTON. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 594 IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Engl French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 
OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 

Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 

orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 

mounted in an 8x 10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 

imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 

21 WALTER HOXIE, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for 20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care £. Fournal of Education. 


'ARD’S CASTS.—\ offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
ice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 


ri 
FossiL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


A collection of 560 very fine speci- 
INERALS mens, arranged and catalogued, for 
One Hundred Dollars. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


B Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of GreEK and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, ORTENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
many years experience in 4 rade, ove to 
be a most useful and indispeneable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, HA University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 
age. Agent for Revue des deus Mendes, 20d ali the pune. 
pal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 


designer and manufacturer of all kinds of reo | Pins an 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, M etc., a specialty. Superior work- 

m to. 

Samples of College work always on hand. . 26 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First M Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to ex one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by one of hn In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. W¢ pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities ed, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We funds frem the Atlantic to the 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 

parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 

Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 

prompt attention, or of whom t may buy books or school 

es in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
st terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

pang Agents for American EpucaTIoNnaL Serigs 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to "Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
chool and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS, +++: Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of re wy A as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 


i 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 


CENTENNIAL 
GAZE of the UNITED STATES. 


Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
Itisa whole Library. Boston Globe :—Not a luxury, 
but a necessity. /nter-Ocean :—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000, Address 
J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooprr’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. ‘This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. ‘Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
Flos investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


17 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ne. tod No. & to 7 
For Primary For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 

No. 1 Tablets, .....ccccccesccccsccccevcccses 15 cents each. 
Teacher's Manwall, .... — 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 STROBRIDGE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and ever the 
stone slate itself, which has so jong been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. ‘Ihey are the only imitation of 
a slate surtace ever made that will stand the application ot 
water and the usage to which sl «tes in schoo.s are subjecte-, 


without the surface being injured. __ RACH. 
No. 1, 534x844 inches, two marking suriaces, $ .30 
“ 2, “ six .50 
+ 6 x8% six “ 75 
The above Nos (1 to 4, inclusive), are bound m stiff covers 


and muslin. 
Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for schon! use) 
will fe d for examination (postage pard) on receipt 


d of half the price printed above. 


Vor ineveteneen. A LIBERAL discount will be made. 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 


Will secure THE NEW- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION from 
Aug. 21st to Jan. rst, 1876. 


One Dollar 


Cincinnati and New York, 29 


acquaintance. Send for ees 
20 J. B..WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan, 


for any su 
NEW-ENGLAND to 
send it to a friend on trial. 


This i ood opportunit 
‘any subscriber to THE One Dollar 


29 Brattle St.. Boston, Mass. — 


4 — 

The Geomet tains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- ee ee eee 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. The Fo pe 
| 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New | 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 

Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, —— 
Miljerd, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer Fo 
Amherst, Middictown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster 
- | 

| 

pages RW —— | TN. 

| | 

= = _21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 

| 


